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created out of sacrifices so engendered! When the mind 
tries to conceive of the burden of agony rolling daily 
larger, it sinks with apprehension. Luxuries should 
choke us when we try to swallow them, should burn us 
when we wear them, and shame us when we enjoy them. 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ,” is the word of the hour. We who charge on 
others the violation of Christian love in war, do we violate 
it in our comforts? The winter promises to bring the 
question close to every one. A touch of imagination 
would send vessels across the sea laden with food for 
the hungry, clothes for the naked, and gold for succor 
of every sort, and in the market-places would be vani- 
ties in mountains to show that God hath created men of 
one blood, and that when one suffers all must suffer 


too. 
eo 


One reason for taking illustrations from the Bible is 
that they are safe. Personal allusions, which for one 
reason or another are not allowed, can be brought nearly 
home in the form of texts and citation from the Scriptures. 
The trouble with them is that the aim will not hit the 
persons who most deserve hitting, and ‘the pleasure of 
taking it out on Biblical sinners is diminished by the 
reflection that they are dead. The caution lest truth 
be made too concrete to suit present susceptibilities 
produces a dilute abstractness which will do as little 
good as it will harm. With people of fair temper, candor 
is more acceptable than innuendo, and honest avowal 
less offensive than vague insinuation. 
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NEUTRALITY does not require quite so much of us as 
is sometimes assumed. It does not mean that we must 
neutralize our minds, and suspend our judgments till 
they are choked. It is not the negation of opinion and 
the suppression of thinking. It is simply reserve. in 
expression, care of speech, and such constraint as will 
prevent friction and avoid embarrassing complications. 
It does not require of a man that he be on neither side. 
Such a man could not claim the name. It requires only 
that he take the side he takes only at times and in a 
manner which will not involve himself or others in 
hostility or prejudice. It must be clear that Americans 
as well as America must be strict in preserving neu- 
trality; but they need not neutralize the help of their in- 
fluence, nor put their judgment to sleep. It must not be 
uncertain where we stand, though while we stand there 
we keep quiet and stand for fair play. The sympathy 
of the American people may be of great help to make its 
neutrality effective. If its position should be mistaken 
by other nations, its neutrality might be harmful. 
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In an address to men and women of good will in the 
British Empire the Religious Society of Friends at once 
accepted the situation in which they were placed by a 
war entered on after most strenuous efforts to preserve 
peace, and with grave sense of duty under moral and 
treaty obligations. It declared that the war spells 
the bankruptcy of much that we too lightly call Chris- 
tian; that nevertheless we must not lose heart; that 
never was there greater need of faith; that opportunities 
were open to all to help, in a spirit of love to all; and that 
it was not too soon to think out the new situation which 
will arise at the close of the war. “At the close of this 
war we shall be faced with a stupendous task of recon- 
struction. In some ways it will be rendered supremely 
difficult by the legacy of ill will, by the destruction of 
human life, by the tax upon all in meeting the barest 
wants of the millions who will have suffered through the 
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war. But in other ways it will be easier. We shall 
have an opportunity of reconstructing European culture 
upon the only possible permanent foundation,—mutual 
trust and good will. In time of peace all the nations 
have been preparing for war. In the time of war let 
all men of good will prepare for_peace. The Christian 
conscience must be awakened to the magnitude of the 
issues. The great friendly democracies in each country 
must be ready to make their influences felt. Now is 
the time to speak for this thing, to work for it, to pray 
for it.” Such a call meets with response from far beyond 
the bounds of the British Empire, and from men and 
women of every communion. 


Outgrown Issues. 


Sixty-five years ago, in a village in Central New York, 
there was a trial before the Session of the Presbyterian 
church of a member of the church for “covenant break- 
ing and Sabbath desecration.’’ We have the records of 
this trial, which resulted in conviction, and of the culprit’s 
appeal to the Presbytery, and the argument of his coun- 
sel before that body. Under the first charge the speci- 
fications were that this church-member had attended 
public services at a Universalist church on certain Sab- 
baths, and that he had frequently, from one to two 
years past, left his own church to do so. Under the 
second charge, of Sabbath-breaking, it was specified that 
he had on the Sabbath day listened to lectures by Wendell 
Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and George William Curtis, ‘“‘thus countenancing teach- 
ings that were plainly of a secular and unchristian char- 
acter.” 

The records of the case have very great interest, even 
in this year of our Lord, though nothing of the sort of 
interest they had in 1859. It is interesting, and even 
amusing, to see how much importance was then attached 
to a subject of so slight importance now, how things 
were taken seriously then which would not be noticed 
now, and with what solemn earnestness charges were 
examined and refuted which would now never be con- 
sidered. It is impossible to read this record with any- 
thing of the attention which made it hot sixty-five years 
ago. ‘The pamphlet is cold and dry. No one could get 
a spark of excitement from it to-day, though every one 
will see what a live wire was sputtering shocks and ever- 
lasting punishments in that New York village not much 
over half a century ago. It is possible that the hero of 
this heresy trial is still living. 

It is probably perfectly safe to say, without suspicion 
of a too New England provincialism and complacency, 
that such a religious conflict would be impossible in any 
Similar American community to-day. We can, without 
much fear of being contradicted, insist that this kind 
of religious conservatism has practically ceased to exist. 
We shall not be charged, in this instance, with being un- 
mindful of actual conditions of denominational border- 
warfare if we congratulate ourselves that this is a battle 
we do not need to fight over again; and therefore we 
shall not proceed to do it. 

If our satisfaction is challenged by the disclosure of 
contemporary instances of a spirit of the same sort, we 
shall reply that the difference between any such spirit 
to-day and such manifestation of it as appeared in this 
trial for covenant-breaking is too great to be much 
affected by any testimony as to ecclesiastical narrowness 
in our time. It would be delightful to learn that some 
such trial sometimes occurs nowadays. It would be a 
curiosity. But we are sure that it could not occur in 
any such community as Central New York was in 1859. 
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Non-attendance at other churches as a test of fidelity 
to one’s own church, and listening to “secular utterances” 
as an indication of Sabbath desecration, are relics, not 
present facts. The gain thus represented is enormous. 
One may give some heed to complaints of vagrancy and 
non-support, and may admit that little benefit comes from 
this freedom when it dissolves all attachments, looses 
the bonds of loyalty, and withdraws supports which a 
church sorely needs. But the main fact to bear in mind 
is that the benefits far outweigh the cost. An attachment 
that can weaken under freedom would not be worth 
much under compulsion. The loyalty that persists 
through all opportunities of dispersion is of a higher value 
after it has passed successfully the test of personal re- 
sponsibility. People who really want a church will be 
all the more devoted to the one they have chosen because 
they have chosen it. Their loyalty will be all the more 
vital because they maintain it in the open, and inform it 
with all that they can observe and learn outside their 
own church. We know what advantages accrue to our 
own churches through the ease and flexibility of movement 
that brings people into them with no taint of disloyalty 
as to a former connection. We ought to go further and 
take home to ourselves the dangers of lack of contact 
with other faiths, methods, and spirit than our own. 
They are no less harmful for being less open. ‘The closed 
mind is not solely an intellectual phenomenon. ‘The 
inability to enter into diverse attitudes and customs is 
as unfortunate in us as regards others as it is in others 
as regards ourselves. Suppose from appreciation of 
form and ritual and symbol we were to give the imagina- 
tion more suggestiveness in our worship, suppose from 
appreciation of the power certain doctrines have to help 
lives we are unable to help we were to get their secret 
before utterly rejecting them, suppose we were to learn 
something even from-our enemies,—would not the gain be 
just and desirable? Ministers profit by interdenomina- 
tional exchanges. People may also do their churches a 
service from pew exchanges. The last thing the new 
liberty should create is a new bigotry. 


Our Country. 


A foreign author, writing of our country, has said: 
“The United States of America remains the greatest 
country in the world and the living hope of mankind. 
It is the supreme break in the old tradition. It is the 
freshest and most salient beginning that has ever been 
made in human life.” 

We so often hear criticism instead of praise from 
foreign enemies or pseudo-friends, that the latter, unpre- 
meditated and unbought, brings with it a certain sense 
of humility, if not of shame. We know our faults better 
than others can know them, and we also know when 
injustice and prejudice are meted out to us. Just appre- 
ciation is far beyond praise in value, and what it con- 
demmns is of the highest educational advantage to the 
nation. The people who overestimate our worth both 
as to character and achievement are few, and the com- 
mendation meted out to us is too infrequent to puff us 
up with conceit and self-laudation. 

The war in Europe seems to have enhanced our value 
in the family of nations. The contestants are eager to 
win our regard, and, if possible, to put themselves in the 
most favorable light in relation to their opponents. Our 
self-exiles, who had voluntarily cast off all sentimental 
attachment to the old home, suddenly remember they 
are Americans instead of nondescripts; that it is fine 
to have a country to retreat upon in time of danger. 

There is shelter and protection in the name that 
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spreads a tent of safety over the head above which floats 
the old flag. Europe has been the lure of Americans of 
certain classes for so many years, the old home must 
seem to them like a long-forgotten country, convenient, 
to be sure, for furnishing an income to be spent abroad, 
but of no social or serviceable value otherwise. It is 
not invidious to say that some of the severest strictures 
on their native land are heard from these classes. They 
do not get into print, but they are circulated among the 
cliques and colonies settled in attractive cities and sum- 
mer and winter resorts. This attitude of the self-exiled 
has no wide-spread influence on the people at home. It 
reminds one of the story of the amiable giant who was 
beaten by his puny wife, and who said, “‘It amused her 
and it didn’t hurt me.” 

To thousands who have spent their money and their 
lives over there the idea that they owe something to 
their native land seems never to have occurred. ‘They 
have given what they had to give of interest and sym- 
pathy to other countries for so many years they have 
been self-exiled, it apparently has never occurred to 
them that they have a country to take pride in, to serve 
with their culture, refinement, higher ideals, and better 
example. In many foreign places one used to meet 
them in considerable numbers, voluntarily banished, up- 
rooted from the old home without striking root over 
there, having lost their birthright and sense of union 
with their own people without acquiring citizenship, a 
real standing, or any special right except to be taxed by 
governments upon which they could exercise no influ- 
ence. “They became the wards of our ambassadors, min- 
isters, and consuls, to whom they appealed for help and 
protection in time of trouble. 

The guardianship extended to these people by their 
country suggests the idea that they have never grown 
up, must have remained immature and defectively edu- 
cated on one whole side of their nature because they 
have had no training in the great stirring, absorbing in- 
terests that have moved their own people. They have 
lived in a kind of slack water outside the great ocean of 
events, struggles, successes, failures, that shape the des- 
tinies of a young great nation. If they complain of the 
crudities of the home life, they forget that these very 
crudities are better than stagnation and hanging about, 
with roots dangling in the air, in a foreign country which 
loves them for the money they spend, and not for their 
personal worth and influence. 

There was a shade of sadness and discontent about 
these expatriated Americans. They were not quite 
happy, but life there is, or was, easy, care-free, devoid of 
all responsibility, detached from all political or higher 
social interests. It was an agreeable but parasitic life 
for many delightful people whose position was somewhat 
anomalous. ‘The terrible situation created in Europe by 
the great war has brought many of them home, and is 
destined, no doubt, to bring many more. Even the 
greatest of misfortunes is not without some alleviating 
compensations. ‘The disasters which have overtaken our 
voluntary exiles in bringing them home may have the 
effect of acquainting them with their own country; feel- 
ing its beneficent power, its ready helpfulness, its desire 
on all occasions to protect its people and shelter them 
under the folds of its grand old flag, may excite a gen- 
erous warmth, a spark of gratitude. 

It may appear, instead of a country to be exploited for 
money to spend abroad, as deserving something from its 
children, even the best they can give. 

If there had been no Europe, thousands who have 
turned their backs on home to take up a fictitious life 
abroad would have remained here, taking their place in 
the stimulating life of the time, enlarged and educated by 
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it, playing their part, adding their little quota to its 
accomplishment, its development. The view of the self- 
exiled over there has never been grateful to many thought- 
ful people. The life of aimless wandering, of idleness, 
paltry interests, small occupations, prattlings about art 
and culture which waste time and render it petty while 
great opportunities were fairly crying to be taken up and 
fulfilled at home,—these things have set their mark “made 
in Europe” upon thousands of exiles. The young people 
growing up over there without a country have not in- 
frequently had the air of being wronged. Something was 
wanting in their upbringing that only a native land and 
the warm precincts of home could supply. The mania 
of voluntary expatriation of our so-called better classes 
is a disease with which no other country is afflicted. It 
has led to aristocratic leanings, and contempt for a simple 
democracy without a court. It has stimulated the foreign 
matrimonial market, and has given our young girls an 
appetite for titles which has too often made us a byword 
and a reproach. For some time at least these passions 
of our people cannot be indulged, and it may prove a 
blessing both to them and to our country. 

No one can forget the great gifts Europe has made to 
America in art, in science, in stimulation, and inspira- 
tion; but the recipients of these have mainly returned 
after a time bringing their sheaves with them, to sow the 
good seed in the home field. The debt is immense, and 
should be acknowledged with profound gratitude. But 
those who benefit are not idlers and pleasure-seekers. 
They are the intellectual and artistic treasure gatherers 
who have enriched their native land, stimulated and in- 
spired the youth of the country. They belong to a 
different class. In this crisis our country has a great 
part to fill toward the nations of the world. It has 
opportunities and duties that never before devolved on 
any one people. Idlers and pleasure-seekers will find a 
means, if they will, to show something better than self- 
indulgence or scornful indifference. ‘The glory of saving 
a common country and feeling the pulses in common of 
human sympathy and endeavor will wake up all classes 
to a new life and a better future. 


Current Copics. 


THE Monroe doctrine became the subject of interna- 
tional discussion at the end of last week with the publica- 
tion of a denial by the German ambassador to the United 
States, Count von Bernstorff, of a persistent report, 
evidently emanating from Franco-British sources, that 
Germany intends, in the event of a successful outcome 
of her present military operations, to undertake a move- 
ment for territorial expansion in South America. In 
denying this report unequivocally, Count von Bernstorff 
gave it to be understood distinctly that, so far at least 
as Latin America is concerned, Germany has no inten- 
tion to violate the Monroe doctrine, either in its letter 
or in its spirit. In a supplementary statement issued 
last Monday, however, the German ambassador pointed 
out that his previous assurances might not apply to 
Canada, inasmuch as Canadian troops are taking part 
in the campaign of the Allies in Europe. ‘Therefore, 
said the diplomat, the Dominion could not take shelter 
behind the Monroe doctrine in the event of the defeat of 
Great Britain, under whose flag the Canadian contingent 
is fighting. 

Js 

ANOTHER problem that is engaging the attention of the 
State Department at Washington is the seizure and 
detention of American oil-tank steamships by the 
British admiralty, on the supposition that their cargoes, 
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though nominally destined to neutral ports, are in reality 
indirect sources of supply for the German army. One 
of the steamers thus seized, the John D. Rockefeller, 
was promptly made the subject of a protest by the Secre- 
tary of State last week. [he examination of the ship’s 
manifest and officers showed that the Rockefeller was 
bound for a Danish port, and that there was no circum- 
stance about her ownership or course that gave ground 
for the belief that the oil she carried was intended for 
consumption by the Germans. Accordingly, at the 
end of the week, orders were issued by the British 
admiralty for the release of the ship, which was left free 
to proceed to her indicated destination. The other 
two steamships in British hands were under discussion 
by Great Britain and the United States at the beginning 
of the week. The State Department evidently was 
determined to pursue the subject to a definite conclusion. 


ad 


THE status of fuel oil, one of the notable products of 
American industry, promises to furnish a _ delicate 
problem for adjustment. The German army, above all 
the other military forces in the field, is a motor-driven 
army in respect to both artillery and supplies. Of the 
European sources of oil supply, only Roumania remains 
available to German purchasers, inasmuch as the Russian 
fields are now naturally closed to Germany. The 
Roumanian supply, however, is not at all adequate to 
the German demand. Remains the great American 
market, from which the Germans have been drawing 
large quantities of oil, by direct purchase from Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and to some extent Norway and 
Sweden. Without this additional supply the German 
army would be seriously hampered in its operations 
through the lack of fuel for the enormous tractors which 
are the main locomotive energy of the artillery as well as 
the subsistence arm of the service. It is expected, there- 
fore, that the British government will make every effort 
to establish its right to prevent the exportation of 
American oil to any European point whence it might 
find its way into Germany. 
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Ir is evident that the British government is straining 
every nerve to deprive Germany of other resources of 
warfare. A drastic measure applied to that end was an 
order promulgated last week, prohibiting the importa- 
tion of sugar into the United Kingdom from any source. 
It was explained in a note accompanying this order 
that a considerable proportion of the world’s supply of 
sugar came from the beet districts of Germany and 
Austria. It was impossible to determine the ultimate 
origin of sugar, it was added; and, even if it were possible, 
the restriction of the supply in Great Britain to the 
non-German and non-Austrian product would still 
create enough of an additional demand for German and 
Austrian sugar in the world’s markets outside of the 
United Kingdom to make the income from sugar a 
considerable item in the financial resources of the Dual 
Alliance. ‘Therefore, the British government announced, 
the importation of sugar would be prohibited com- 
pletely at all the ports of the United Kingdom. This 
prohibition undoubtedly will constitute a great hard- 
ship for the British people. 

ed 


OrFiciaL declarations from Petrograd at the beginning 
of the week indicated a serious reverse for the Austro- 
German armies that were advancing last week upon 
Warsaw with good prospects of the fall of that fortress 
into their hands. ‘The German forces, after a series of 
victories over the defenders of Russian Poland, were a 
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short distance from Warsaw on Wednesday of last week. 
A notable rally of the Russians intervened at this stage, 
however, and the German invaders were driven back by 
gradual repulses in the direction of the frontiers of East 
Prussia and Silesia. Last Monday the German retreat— 
always a fighting retreat, however—had reached a point 
fifty or sixty miles west of Warsaw, and the bulletins 
from the Russian headquarters indicated a possibility 
that the enemy’s plan of campaign at that point might 
prove a failure. The significance of a crushing defeat 
for the Germans in Russian Poland at this season is sug- 
gested by the fact that in two or three weeks the heavy 
snowfalls usual in that region in mid-autumn may prove 
powerful allies for the defending forces. 


vt 


ON the western front German strategy and determina- 
tion have resulted in what appeared at the beginning of 
the week to be the failure of the attempt of the Allies 
to outflank the Germans in Belgium and Northern France. 
At the end of five weeks of fighting, which began with the 
so-called battle of the Aisne after the check administered 
to the Germans on the Marne, it was evident that the 
. invaders, far from being demoralized or repulsed, had 
gained considerable territory against the right end of the 
Allies in Western -Belgium, and were pursuing their 
advantage energetically with a view to the seizure of 
Dunkirk and Calais, and a new attempt to resume the 
march upon Paris, interrupted by the rally of the Franco- 
British armies twenty miles from the French capital at 
the beginning of September. Throughout the German 
sweep through Belgium the allied forces have contested 
every inch of the ground with gallantry and persistence; 
but signs were not wanting last Monday of the truth of 
the claim officially advanced by Germany, that the at- 
tempt of the Franco-British-Belgian generals to flank the 
enemy had ended in final failure. 


wt 


THE chances for a continuation of the attitude of 
neutrality assumed by Italy at the beginning of the war 
were improved last week by the success of the Italian 
and Austro-Hungarian negotiators in reaching an agree- 
ment on the grievances recently submitted by the Italian 
government as a result of damages from the Austrian 
military and naval operations. Chief among these 
grievances was the danger to navigation which Italian 
shipmasters encountered from floating mines set by the 
Austrian admiralty in an endeavor to guard Trieste, 
Pola, and Cattaro from naval attack. ‘The conditions 
in the Adriatic caused some irritation in Italy, where the 
war party has been keeping a sharp lookout for pretexts 
to precipitate hostilities with Austria. Under the agree- 
ment reached by the negotiators, it was announced at 
Rome last week, the issue as to whether Austria had 
violated the law of nations in sowing parts of the Adriatic 
with mines will be submitted to The Hague for adjudica- 
tion after the war. In the mean while, Austria promises 
to see to it that the danger from floating mines to neutral 
shipping is minimized. 


Brevities. 


- The Dollar Christmas Fund, of which Henry Clews, 
Broad Street, New York, is treasurer, corresponds to 
“The Shilling Christmas Fund” of England. The 
money is to be presented at Christmas and applied for 
relief in the way of food and shelter. It offers to every- 
body a chance to give where the need is greatest, but it 
is in complete sympathy with every other appeal in 
behalf of the stricken Belgians. 
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We have so many unsolved problems in this country 
that it is difficult to grade their importance and emer- 
gency. President David Starr Jordan says the problems 
of especial difficulty for America are three: the Negro 
problem, the immigration problem, and the leadership of 
the Anglo-Saxon in relation to the reassertion of Asia. 


The more natural expression of religion as the morally 
sane, rational, humane, and wholesome experience’ of 
human life has been one of the contributions of the 
liberal faith to the modern world. It holds that the 
religious life inheres in the very nature of man and in all 
his relationships to his fellow-men, indeed that “‘man is 
incurably religious.” 


Liberty suffers many abuses and disloyalties. On the 
distinction between liberty and license rests the whole 
merit and safety of our republican form of government. 
Some of our newly arrived European citizens have yet 
to learn that “‘free speech does not mean that every man 
has a right to say anything he pleases at any time he 
pleases and in any place he pleases.” 


War and Charity. 


BY MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Coming up on a train from Maine to Boston this last 
September, I was talking with John Haynes Holmes of 
‘New York. Naturally we drifted on to the effect this 
war would have on movements in which we were in- 
terested. He said that he had heard that one effect 
already was a tremendous falling off in the support of 
the New York Charities; that unless something radical 
happened they would not have enough money to carry 
them beyond Christmas. On my return here to my work 
I heard of and found much the same condition in regard 
to the charities, the churches, and all organizations work- 
ing for a deeper realization of the brotherhood of man. 
Now these hard times caused by the war should be a 
challenge and an opportunity to many thousands of 
people in this country,—a challenge to prove where their 
hearts are, an opportunity to spend their ‘“‘treasure” in 
right fashion. jf 

There’s a saying, fairly well known to many people, 
‘“‘Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 
It means, Where your true interests are, there will you 
spend your surplus cash. Many thousands of us, if we 
are honest with ourselves, admit even in “hard times”’ 
that we have a surplus which is spent day by day on un- 
necessary things, on luxuries. The question these days 
is not alone “‘ Where did you get it?”’ but “How are you 
spending it?” Always our answer as expressed in 
action reveals us, but never has it done so so clearly as 
it will this year. That answer on our part will outline 
us sharply against the horizon sky-line of need. 

When the body is wounded or hurt, the forces for heal- 
ing and strengthening rush from all over the body to 
the injured point, giving their services there for the whole. 
The body politic is hurt by this grievous attack of war. 
Those social agencies which stand for the ideals are hurt. 
Shall we follow the example set us by the body? Shall 
we accept or reject the impulse to our sense of true char- 
ity? When S. O. S, calls go out over the sea, ships leave 
their regular paths at expense of time and money, and 
hurry to the one needing help. Haven’t we in this 
country enough idealism and sense not to go selfishly 
on our beaten paths when calls are coming to us as never 
before to turn aside and help the forces for good in the 
evil day? Shall we let this war indirectly brutalize us, 
strengthen us in our material method of selfish living, or 
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shall it spur us to a greater, practical, cash-in-hand 
devotion to those things it endangers? 

Hard times? True,—for most. Still, though I’ve 
heard talk that hinted the shutting-down or going-slow 
of charities and churches, I have yet to hear that theatres, 
moving-picture shows, or any of the feeders of the senses 
are to close. I understand that the automobile sales 
show little if any diminution, that the baseball World 
Series is being amply supported. 

Where is our pride, our sense of humor, of.inconsistency 
and shame? ‘There are a thousand and one ways, large 
and small, that our dollars go, half or two-thirds of which 
could be shut off and we be the happier and richer there- 
for. That money, at least, might go to the social forces 
of our communities. For some people the war is a real 
excuse for cutting down or withdrawing support from 
churches and charities. For others it is the excuse this 
year, last year it was something else, next year it will be 
different still. 

Hear this which I heard this past summer. We have 
all noticed hand-organs and the monkey attached. We 
have all seen the monkey pick up the pennies and put 
them in his pocket. None of us has ever seen one take 
the pennies out. Why? Because the pocket is cleverly 
so made that, though the monkey can put his hand in 
and grasp the pennies, he cannot pull it out until he has 
straightened his fingers and thus released them. Some 
people—well, they have mentally and morally made their 
pockets after the same fashion. These need to be edu- 
cated in the manly art of giving, but untold thousands 
of us in the United States this year, unless we search the 
heart, and face duty squarely, are going to spend untold 
thousands of dollars merely on what we want. 

Do we want the forces that make for righteousness 
and charity? If we do, we must support them. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


For Day after To-morrow. 


The government of the United States is endeavoring 
to preserve neutrality, but this does not mean that the 
people are indifferent to the vast issues involved. That 
which to a lover of peace is most cheering is the serious 
way in which the war news is received. ‘The sporting 
instinct is not aroused. It is not a question as to which 
side wins in a great battle. As well ask who wins in 
an earthquake or a pestilence. The awful fact is that 
all the world must be a loser unless out of the great 
tribulation all the world learns a.new lesson. ‘To-day 
there is battle; to-morrow victors and vanquished must 
set themselves to the hard work of paying the vast debts 
incurred. But what.of the day after to-morrow? Shall 
the nations then begin feverishly to prepare for the 
next and more dreadful conflict? God forbid. 

The President of the United States called upon the 
people to meet together in their houses of worship to 
pray for peace and to plan for a peace that shall be last- 
ing. The cynic may smile, the militarist party may 
look upon it as mere cant, but it expresses the genuine 
emotion of the American people. The suddenness with 
which this war has come has proved that it is vain for 
any one nation to disarm while others are ready to leap 
upon it. But the time has come to appeal to all nations 
to cease from the mad competition in which they have 
been engaged. 

We were just about to celebrate the hundred years of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States. 
The war makes governmental action at this time difficult, 
but is it not the time for the people of the two countries 
to take account of the great achievement? ‘The signifi- 
cant thing about this century of peace lies in the fact 
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that it represents the attitude of two great nations 
toward ‘‘a scrap of paper.’’ For over three thousand miles 
of boundary the United States and Canada are defence- 
less against each other. No forts threaten or protect. 
On the Great Lakes, cities like Toronto, Chicago, and 
Buffalo take no measures to resist attack. The peaceful 
merchant ships go on their way unmolested, but no war- 
ship is allowed to sail upon this American Mediterranean. 
At the World’s Fair in Chicago wooden warships were 
built on piles in Lake Michigan to satisfy the curiosity 
of hundreds of thousands of people who had read about 
these monsters of the deep but had never seen them. 
The scrap of paper which has saved all the waste of 
armaments hardly had the dignity of a formal treaty. 
It was simply an agreement between two friendly nations 
not to make fools of themselves. If Canada and the 
United States should wish to fight, they find themselves 
in a state of unpreparedness. It is in the extension of 
such agreements that we see hope for the future. It 
also seems evident that the day after to-morrow the 
nations must take measures to provide for an interna- 
tional force adequate to preserve the peace against any 
one nation which defies the ethical standards of civilized 
mankind.—Samuel M. Crothers, in the London Inquirer. 


Henry W. Bellows. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


I first heard of Dr. Bellows sixty years ago, when in 
New York he and Henry Ward Beecher were carrying on 
a good-natured controversy in the daily papers concern- 
ing the theatre. Beecher attacked the theatre, and Dr. 
Bellows defended it. At that time I was an attendant at 
Mr. Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, and heard him preach 
a sermon on theatre-going, in which he advised his 
parishioners not to go to the theatre, “but,” he said, 
“it is no worse to go to the theatre than it is to stay at 
home and wish you had gone.” 

My next contact with Dr. Bellows came at the out- 
break of the war. I was a student at the Meadville 
Theological School, and can never forget the thrill of 
emotion that was excited, as a small party of us who 
had been camping out came into Meadville and heard 
the ear-piercing fife and spirit-stirring drum. Asking the 
cause, we were told that Fort Sumter had been fired 
upon. I was uncertain what to do. I did not think 
myself strong enough to endure the physical fatigue of a 
campaign, but my heart was stirred by the patriotic 
impulse which thrilled the North under the leadership 
of Lincoln. I wrote to Dr. Bellows, asking if I could go 
into the army as a nurse. He replied that at that time 
only enlisted men were employed as nurses. He advised 
me not to enlist, because he said that, after this strife is 
over; the country will need the leadership of men “‘in- 
structed in righteousness.”’ He became president of the 
Sanitary Commission, and later, during my junior year 
at Harvard College, I served as acting superintendent of 
the Sanitary Commission in West Virginia at Gen. 
Sheridan’s headquarters. This term of service brought 
me into sympathetic relations with the work in all its 
parts, and stirred my admiration and affection for Dr. 
Bellows, and also for Frederick N. Knapp, assistant 
secretary, and Frederick Law Olmsted, treasurer. Dr. 
Bellows was indefatigable in the service of the Com- 
mission, and in its interests spent a year in California, 
where he and Thomas Starr King, who saved California 
to the Union, and other patriotic men like Horace Davis 
raised a million dollars. During this year Henry W. 
Badger served as his secretary, and Horatio Stebbins, 
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who afterward succeeded Starr King in San Francisco, 
supplied the pulpit in New York. 

My next reminiscence of Dr. Bellows opens in my 
memory a very precious chapter in my life, because I can 
say with certainty that Dr. Bellows extended to me not 
only courtesy, but friendship such as he might have 
shown to a son. In 1870 there was a vacancy in the 
secretaryship of the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches. The first secretary was 
Edward Everett Hale, the second George H. Hepworth, 
the third John D. Wells. Mr. Wells’s health had failed, 
and at a meeting of the Council in Boston, Dr. Bellows 
presiding, he asked what secretary of a local Conference 
there was whom it would be well to elect. Hon. Robert 
S. Rantoul, a member of the Council, and at that time 
president of the Essex Conference, nominated me, and I 
was elected. 

Soon afterward a Conference was to be held at Sara- 
toga. Dr. Bellows was at that time editor of the Liberal 
Christian, and there appeared in it an editorial on the 
theological crisis which was then threatening disruption 
of the denomination. At a previous session very conserv- 
ative action had been taken, and a conservative officer 
of the Conference wrote to the Christian Register that 
after that action no radical could with self-respect attend 
the Conference. Dr. Bellows was very anxious that no 
such effect should be produced. In the Liberal Christian 
there appeared an editorial concerning the relations be- 
tween the conservatives and the radicals, in which it was 
proposed that the radicals should come to the Conference 
with full rights of discussion, but without being admitted 
to the suffrage. I was at that time an enthusiastic young 
radical, and on reading the editorial I sat down and with 
heat wrote: “My dear Dr. Bellows: I think you could 
not have written the editorial in the last Liberal Christian 
concerning the National Conference; but allow me to say 
that, if that article expresses the views of the leaders of 
the Conference, I shall never attend another meeting.” 
In the editorial it had been suggested that the radicals, 
while not voting, might be welcomed, as Jewish rabbis or 
Catholic priests would be welcomed. I concluded by 
saying, “Whoever wrote the article could not have 
imagined the scene when in the next National Conference 
E. B. Willson, Francis Tiffany, John Chadwick, and other 
radicals should take the back seats with Catholic priests 
and Jewish rabbis.’”’ I mailed the letter, and then sat 
down to await the reply, with cold chills running down 
my back. What would the great Dr. Bellows say to this 
impudent young man? 

As soon as the mail could bring the reply I received 
a letter, which, having been long lost, I found only last 
week, and looked upon with reverence, as a token of 
magnanimity such as no other man whom I ever knew 
could have been capable of. He wrote, ‘““My dear 
Batchelor: I think I was as much disgusted as you were, 
when I read that editorial, and yet I wrote it.” He 
went on to say that he would put himself right in the next 
paper. When we came to the next Conference at Sara- 
toga, he sent his son Russell to me, asking me to come 
to New York and edit the Liberal Christian. In addition 
to that he invited me to become his assistant in All Souls’ 
Church. I thanked him for his magnanimity and his 
kindness, but I told him that I would not play second to 
any minister living. He opened to me his house in New 
York, and in Walpole, N.H., and during the years that we 
worked together in the National Conference he gave me 
many tokens of his personal friendship. The appointment 
as secretary led to my serving the Conference, either as 
secretary or member of the Council, for twenty years. 

All our older men and women remember with admira- 
tion and gratitude the work of Bellows and Hale in the 
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organization and conduct of the National Conference, 
which may be said to have saved our denominational life, 
and made the later career of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation a possibility. James Freeman Clarke at the time 
the Conference was founded was not interested in de- 
nominational organization. Dr. Furness of Philadelphia 
was actively opposed to it, and said that we were merely 
building trellises, when we ought to be cultivating vines. 
He held out until he was past ninety, and then he came 
to a Conference at Washington, and with great delight 
gave us the “beaten oil” of his sympathetic study of the 
life of Jesus. 

Dr. C. A. Bartol was also opposed, and did not join the 
Conference because it was too pronounced in its Christian 
confession. Afterward, when Francis E. Abbot was 
invited to address the Ministers’ Institute, Dr. Bartol 
protested because he was anti-Christian. Meeting Dr. 
Bartol one day, I said: “Doctor, you make it very hard 
for us. You object to Frank Abbot because he is not a 
Christian, and you won’t join the National Conference 
because it is an organization of Christian churches.” 
“Oh, well,” he replied, ‘““we are creatures of habit. If 
we were to begin again, I should not take the same posi- 
tion in regard to the Conference.” Now Bellows and 
Bartol were intimate friends, and this difference never 
made any breach in their confidential relations. James 
Freeman Clarke became a member of the Council of the 
National Conference, and at a meeting of the Council in 
Boston, Dr. Bellows presiding, Dr. Clarke made a frank 
confession. . He said he had changed his mind in regard 
to the value of this organization. He said, ‘‘I have 
always been an off ox, but now I am going to fall in and 
work with the rest of you.’’ Dr. Bellows with glee ex- 
claimed, “’That’s good news. It’s worth coming from 
New York to hear it.”’ 

It is a pity that our younger men and women have no 
memories reaching back to the first thirty years of the 
Conference, when we had meetings which brought out all 
the most profound convictions of radicals and conserva- 
tives, who strove with one another sturdily for what they 
believed to be essential truths and the welfare of the 
Unitarian body. After twenty-seven years of controversy 
over the Preamble and the Constitution of the Confer- 
ence and the question whether we should or should not 
have a creed, we came together at Saratoga in that memo- 
rable meeting when the Preamble in its final form was 
adopted, and, a thousand strong, we lifted up our voices 
in one unanimous Aye, and it was said, for the first time 
in the history of the Unitarian body in Europe and in 
America, that we had come to absolute unanimity. ‘To 
this end Hale and Bellows had wrought mightily. Hale 
was present to rejoice in the fruition of his labors. 
Bellows had passed on to his reward. 

To Bellows more than to any other man was probably 
due this happy issue out of our troubles. At the conclu- 
sion of his last term of service as chairman of the Council, 
I, being secretary, was called away by parish duties. 
Dr. Bellows went out with me as I went to the train, and 
sat down for half an hour and gave me his apologia pro 
vita sua. ‘There is still, among some of our younger men, 
an unfortunate impression that Dr. Bellows was unstable 
in thought and inconsistent in his relations to the ‘‘two 
wings” of the denomination. To any one who knew 
him the charge seems cruel and unjust. At this time 
he said to me, “I have worn the red sash and ridden the 
white horse at the head of the procession, but you have 
done all the work.’’ He then reviewed the controversy, 
and said: ‘‘They charge me with being vacillating and 
inconsistent, but I claim that my conduct in the affairs 
of the Conference has been consistent throughout. I 
have determined from the beginning that there should be 
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no permanent division, and that no part of our member- 
ship should be excluded from our cordial fellowship, so 
when the scales went down too far on the conservative 
side I jumped into the radical scale, and when I thought 
that was going down too far I jumped with all my might 
into the other scale.. I was bound, so far as I had any 
influence, to keep the scales level and give all parties a 
fair chance.’ He said, “I call that consistency.” 

Dr. Bellows was one of the most tender souls I ever 
met. It was a superficial criticism sometimes heard, and 
even heard after his death, by a contemporary, who 
“damned with faint praise,” ‘‘He had the art of making 
everybody whom he met feel as if he were a personal 
friend.”’ ‘The innuendo was that it was an art and not 
real friendship. I can testify that he spent a Sunday on 
exchange with me in Salem, when my wife and children 
were fascinated by his geniality, and thirty years after- 
ward one of his family remembered that on his return to 
New York his report showed that there was no pretence 
about his cordiality. At a meeting of the Ministers’ 
Institute at Princeton, Mass., there were in the dining- 
room two long tables. At one the younger men had 
assembled; at the other the elders had gathered. After 
we were seated the first day, Dr. Bellows came in, looked 
up and down the two tables, and then deliberately crossed 
over and took a seat among the younger men, sitting 
beside one who was a total stranger, a member of the 
Christian connection. With him he engaged in a con- 
versation which lasted all through the dinner, greatly to 
my surprise. After dinner I said, “Dr. Bellows, who 
was that young man in whom you seemed so much in- 
terested?” “I don’t know, but I found him more 
hungry for information than anybody I know, so I tried 
to fill him up.”’ There was no pretence about that. 

He was surrounded by men of high character and repu- 
tation in various walks of life, among them so many of 
the New York Board of Trade that many called it the 
bankers’ church. The standard of character, however, 
was so high that, when the awful Black Friday came in 
the money market, not one of Dr. Bellows’s men fell into 
disrepute, although reputations were wrecked on every 
hand. 

I have made my reminiscences personal and private, 
avoiding the larger issues and imposing aspects of Dr. 
Bellows’s life and work which have commanded the atten- 
tion of other men and will be considered next week in a 
report of the celebration in New York. My impulse has 
been to put on record some of 


“That best portion of a good man’s life,— 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


He was guileless, kindly, lovable; a gentleman to the 
tips of his fingers. Although his work and his principal 
interests were in New York, he held Boston in high es- 
teem, and when he visited that city threw himself with 
ardor into the enjoyment of his many friendships and into 
the work of the religious interests which were so dear to 
him. He never assumed the critical attitude when there, 
but took it for granted that the churches and the men who 
served them were quite as honest and capable as him- 
self, and knew their own business better than he could 
teach them. His relations with men in other churches 
were cordial but frank,—as, for instance, when Phillips 
Brooks criticised King’s Chapel, saying that the ‘‘ Chapel 
liturgy was Episcopalianism watered,” he replied, “Not 
watered, but washed.’’ His sense of humor was unfail- 
ing, his cordiality unforced, and his enthusiasm un- 
bounded.”” His memory has been and will be a precious 
legacy to all who knew him. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Though the autumn’s dying glory 
Flames along the lordly hill, 
Love will tell no mournful story, 

Faith not feel the season’s chill. 


Leaves may fall, but all their fading 
Steals no life of living-tree. 

Still, through deeper cells prevading, 
Thrills the life we cannot see. 


Hush, my heart, thy fancies dreary! 
Autumn’s sadness is.a cheat. 

Forests rest when they are weary, 
But their winter sleep is sweet. 


Buds beneath the branches dreaming, 
- Roots that slumber in the snow, 
Whisper, ‘‘ Death is but a seeming, 
Life the only truth we know.” 
—Theodore C. Williams. 


Vagabondage. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


We wake in the morning from a calm sleep wondering 
what it is that oppresses the heart and lays a burden on 
the tranquillity of the coming day. Then we remember 
it is the daily paper. It must be looked at. It seems 
an imperative duty. If we could only shirk the duty, 
but no, it cannot be shirked. The newspaper has become 
a tragic sheet. It is like a bomb dropped at our door. 
It has no joy or zest of life toimpart. Its effect, if possible, 
must be shaken off and forgotten for a few hours. But 
the effect of it is that it tinges with gray sadness every 
thought and action. We rise from its perusal with tears 
in our eyes. 

The day is fair, the light mellow and bland. It streams 
through the variegated-colored trees in softened hues. 
We recall that there are many people in the world who are 
still rejoicing and making merry, still marrying and giy- 
ing in marriage. We remember that there must be young 
children in France and Belgium, England and Germany, 
who are shouting with glee, playing with dolls, kites, 
and tops. We can still thank God for the unconscious- 
ness and ignorance of the very young. 

We assure ourselves that there is a great reservoir of 
joy and gladness in the world which may be drawn upon 
to give us strength to live. A nestling fell from the limb 
of a tree and injured its leg. It could not hop without 
pain, or fly at all, but still it gave out feeble cheeps and 
twitters of gladness that it was alive. ‘The eternal song 
was bubbling in that little heart. 

I saw the children in an infant-infirmary where only 
the worst cases of malformation and distortion of the little 
bodies were kept. Many of them had weights tied to their 
feet, with limbs and back swathed in plaster casts, in- 
capable of moving any part of the body but their arms; 
still they were eager to play with the toys on the narrow 
beds, and their small, weak voices rose in a kind of chorus 
of joy because they were alive—a pathetic defiance of 
pain and suffering. So doubtless the wounded boys 
on the battlefield smile sometimes and speak a cheerful 
word to comrades lying near. Yes, there is a divine 
reservoir of joy that rises in all things, and will not be 
repressed even in scenes of direst horror. 

So let us go out and try to find and tap this reservoir 
of joy that seems to compensate a little for the eating 
sympathetic pain that has cut off so many sources of 
confidence in the stability of things, the permanence of 
God’s governance, and our shaken trust and faith in the 
final triumph of good. Let us go aimlessly, just idly to 
observe, when thought and feeling are too oppressive, 
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The world is very rich and deep-tinted now. It has also 
the kindness and consideration of a friend who does not 
talk, or argue, or dispute, but convinces you of sharing a 
secret that is hidden in your own breast. 

The autumnal rays of the sun are not garish now as 
they send long, misty shafts of light streaming over the 
fields to touch the undergrowth of the forest and turn 
the trunks of trees to massive gold. Our vagabondage is 
careless and without direction; it takes us along the brook, 
through the wood-path, through a sheep-pasture, or over 
the hill where cows are grazing, in search of that most 
precious of all flowers, heart’s-ease. It even takes us to 
places where our feet cannot stray, but the mind images 
what has been. 

There is a pungency of sweetness in the autumnal 


.scents; mint and sage and flagroot and lobelia-flower 


seem to mingle their smells in a braided strand of in- 
vigorating flavor. The fields are never so good as at 
this season when the winds blow over them with fresh 
life and vigor. To stand on a hilltop in the cheery 
autumn breeze and view the four quarters of the globe is 
a benediction. Nature does not say to you, Come here, 
and I will read you a lesson, preach you a sermon, or de- 
liver you alecture. She says, Just come to me, and I will 
steal into your heart an influence like the perfume of the 
autumn pasture, or the freshness of the western breeze. 

Out there where there is sacred solitude as if God were 
walking in his garden there is the dropping of an occasional 
bird-note. I heard this morning the orange-breasted 
titmouse, a solitary one, calling ‘‘pet’r, pet’r’”’ all over the 
place as if seeking a lost friend. ‘The world is almost 
bare of birds now. It is the interregnum between the 
summer and winter supply. Last summer’s nests dangle 
from the trees. Katydids and crickets do what they 
can to fill the gap, but it is a thin, shrill concert without 
much melody. The songsters evidently do not know 
how good our world is now with prolonged warmth, 
the most genial of the year. Besides ordinary days, there 
are a few intercalary ones like these we are enjoying, resem- 
bling unusually large and luscious peaches on a tree, or a 
few wondrously fine apples on a bough that has many 
just common apples. ‘The effort seems to be to produce 
the best in a few specimens, and such are the days we are 
now enjoying. Let us not instil a drop of bitterness into 
all this sweetness by saying they are too good to last. 

To be sure, there has been a frost that has blackened 
some gardens and left others quite untouched, in the 
tricksy way of early frost. It was only a black-edged card 
dropped at our door. It could not discourage the season, 
or make it a bit less glorious than it intended to be. In 
the morning there is the smell of dew, and the glistening 
of tiny drops all over the grass. Owing to the lack of 
rain, the leaves of the oaks are dry and rusty, but in the 
pale light of twilight they glow together in beautiful 
brown and pale red shadowy masses of great depth. It is 
curious what unequalled results the twilight can produce 
with a streak of brightness in the west and the red bough 
of an illumined tree. The twilight is magical on a certain 
long road through a flat country, with dried grass, stubble, 
scrubby bushes, and little pools of water on either side. 
It runs on a long distance until it comes to a high hill- 
side, when suddenly it vaults by a strong leap to the top. 
The hill is surmounted by a structure that in the half- 
light looks like an old medieval castle, with a warder on 
top, pacing the battlements and looking out for an enemy, 
as in one of Walter Scott’s novels; but it is only a 
reservoir and pumping-station. 

But how gloriously that scrubby poor land takes on a 
deep velvety brown, while the little pools catch all the 
sky colors in their embrace, and the hill turns to the 
Delectable Mountains, while from the top you catch a 
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glimpse of the Celestial City! Along this road grows 
the fringed gentian. Not all its roots have as yet been 
pulled up by conscienceless girls and boys. It still opens 
in rare spots its sky-blue eyes with the long silky lashes. 
It is not heart’s-ease quite, but still a miracle of the late 
year. 

There is a scent of ripening apples in the air. It is the 
best of the autumn’s fruity odors. It mingles pleasantly 
with the scent of burning leaves where the blue smoke 
spires up and spreads abroad, deepening the mist to Indian 
summer coloring. The apple is the good perfume that 
haunts old garrets. There are plenty of scents in houses 
that are not quite agreeable, but what memories of old 
garrets the apple scent brings; and the herby scent of 
simples hung up along the rafter, to furnish the simple 
farm-house pharmacopeceia! ‘There, too, in that vast roomy 
receptacle the big squashes and pumpkins found a place 
awaiting their conversion into Thanksgiving pies. What 
do city children know of real life who have never had a 
country garret to prowl in? 

And so my vagabondage ends in thought at the old 
home, and, though not a vestige of it remains on the 
face of the earth, it is all intact in memory, and more solid 
than the well-established places of to-day. How safe it 
looks with the sunset glow lighting its western windows! 
My excursion ends where my life began, and my causeless, 
aimless wanderings through places past and present, if it 
has not brought exemption from the great overhanging 
cloud, has at least brought the sense of God’s nearness, 
and those whisperings of peace and quietness that silence 
useless questioning and bring patience, resignation, and 
hope. 

“And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around our incom- 


pleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Let the builder of the Church of the future first begin 
at home. Let him begin to sympathize more cordially 
than he has in the past with those brethren whose work 
lies close to his, who march with him step for step, whose 
shoulders touch his own, whose defeat or victory he too 
must share.—Samuel R. Calthrop. 


ra 


The crown of patience cannot be received where there 
has been no suffering. If thou refusest to suffer, thou re- 
fusest to be crowned; but, if thou wishest to be crowned, 
thou must fight manfully and suffer patiently. Without 
labor none can obtain rest, and without contending there 
can be no conquest.—Thomas @ Kempts. 


ra 


Do not dare to live without some clear intention toward 
which your living shall be bent. Mean to be something 
with all your might. Do not dare to think that a child 
of God can worthily work out his career, or worthily serve 
God’s other children, unless he does both in the love and 
fear of God their Father.—Pullips Brooks. 


ed 


I find God made known as he is manifested in man. 
We say a great deal about the manifestation of God 
in nature, as he reveals himself in the forces and arrange- 
ments of the outer world; and this is well. But, after 
all, I cannot help believing that our best conceptions of 
God come through the men and women who have been 
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so related to the life of God that they have been enabled 
to tell us something about him in and through their own 
lives.—Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Choice. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


I was glad when my companions said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord.—PSsaLM cxxii. 1. 


Those who built the splendid Gothic cathedral at 
Cologne on the Rhine must have had something of the 
feeling of the Psalmist as well as those who reared such 
mighty piles in Canterbury, in York, in Lincoln, in Salis- 
bury. If they had lacked in such feeling, then those 
stately buildings with their towering steeples would never 
have been erected. Faith in the presence of the Unseen 
was the motive power of the Middle Ages; faith in an 
ever-present Reality that marked the deeds of men and 
punished the guilty by the pains of hell as he rewarded 
the virtuous and brave by the delights of a heavenly 
Paradise. 

It is a sad thing for a nation when faith fails, when 
the assembling of men and women together for the pur- 
poses of praise and prayer wanes, when the sense of de- 
pendence upon the Power in which we live and move and 
have our being passes away or at least becomes dim and 
far off. We live by admiration, praise, and prayer, 
by the leading of ideals; for where there is no vision, no 
aspiration, the people perish. ‘They die at the centre of 
being, which is the soul. 

Vision usually comes through intensity of feeling. 
What may be called the highest visions—those asso- 
ciated with truth, with purity, with right living—are 
largely dependent upon the intensive force created in such 
an atmosphere as is that generated by the church service. 

Back in 1886, when I first visited Germany, I was im- 
pressed mainly by the kindly domestic virtues conspicu- 
ous on every side. Allied to these virtues there was 
noticeable a certain expression of romanticism in music 
and in art, the outcome largely of the people’s love for 
poetry and for the beautiful legends and stories clustering 
around rock and river and woods and high-perched castle. 
In no country did one seem to get so near to the heart of 
men and women, to feel the sway of the simple and the 
natural; in no country did one feel a greater sense of at- 
traction, nor, perhaps, have a greater sense of esteem for 
those who were about him. Yet, at the same time this 
was true, one began to feel a new influence operating to 
change and modify German life and methods. Just how 
to define this new influence was not easy. It appeared 
in a certain desire to expand as a nation, to develop, to 
take on new power,—a desire to be more fully in the world’s 
eye, more brilliant, more influential, more wealthy. In 
1899, thirteen years afterward, when I next passed up 
the Rhine and looked backward from the stern of the 
steamer to catch a last glimpse of castle and ruin, I found 
invariably that not the castle or the ruin, but the tall 
smoke-stack or chimney was the dominating feature in 
the landscape. ‘The tall chimney of industry was begin- 
ning to be the symbol of a new Fatherland. No, not the 
symbol, but one of the symbols; for in every town, in 
every city, wherever I went, there was another symbol, 
that of the military barracks. The commercial man and 
the military man were taking the place of the university 
man and the domestic man. ? 

By 1905, six years later, the fleeting impression of 1886, 
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then so hard to define, had passed into a distinct con- 
viction; the new motive of the people was asserting itself 
clearly, becoming all-controlling. Germany was passing 
from its former basis. It was becoming materialistic in 
place of idealistic, or, rather, the national vision had 
changed; it had become a vision of colonial expansion, 
of big business, of a big navy, of dominating power 
through military force. [he constant passing to and fro 
of soldiers in single companies or in masses, the blare 
of military music, the pomp and circumstance connected 
with the changing of the guard at the city halls, the sub- 
stitution of regimental bands in popular beer-gardens in 
place of secular orchestras, and above all, perhaps, the 
introduction of such catchy and bombastic songs as 
“Deutschland iiber alles,’ all conspired to bring about a 
certain result; in a way they had hypnotized a kindly. 
disposed and domestic people until, from one end of the 
land to the other, the things sought for and esteemed 
seemed to be less and less philosophy and poetry and 
romantic music and drama, the family joys and the simple 
recreations, and more and more the things connected 
with material civilization, such as beautiful dresses, ex- 
pensive and rather sensuous pleasures, heavy eating and 
drinking, foreign trade, profitable investment, glittering 
show,—the brilliancy that is connected with military 
pomp and ceremony. 

It may be said, and the statement is a sober and re- 
strained one, that Germany was changing or had changed 
its ideals; it was following after the things of the world 
rather than after the things of the soul. 

That brings me very naturally to say that that insti- 
tution which in every community of Christendom is sup- 
posed to stand first foremost and forever for the things 
of the soul was waning in influence, was losing its hold on 
the allegiance of the German nation. It may be that 
there has been a great decline in church attendance here 
in the United States since 1886, but the quarter of a cen- 
tury just passed cannot mark with us so rapid a de- 
cline in membership and attendance as it marks in Ger- 
many. ‘This fact is too well known to be considered a 
mere personal assertion. Germans, on the whole, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, apparently had passed from that 
state of feeling where they could say, “‘I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” They were not glad; they were simply indif- 
ferent: they deserted the church services in dozens, in 
hundreds, in thousands. 

We live by ideas, not by bread. ‘The ideas that govern 
a people sooner or later govern their actions. Let the 
idea prevail in business that price, not quality, not ser- 
vice, should be of chief consideration, and you open the 
door to the cheaper substitute. You open the door to 
the counterfeit, and at the same time you discourage 
personal and commercial honesty. Let the idea pre- 
vail that docility of mind and courage in battle are the 
supreme virtues, not personal initiative, not bravery, 
in the realm of soul, and in time men will judge one an- 
other from the standpoint of physical endurance, willing- 
ness to obey command. In short, the standard will be 
muscular strength and not spiritual development; and 
the symbol will become the Krupp gun in place of the 
Cross of Calvary. I quote certain passages from General 
Von Bernhardi’s book entitled ‘‘Germany and the Next 
War,” a book which has run through many editions and 
which appeared before ever a war was thought of by the 
average Englishman or American. Before I do so, let 
me say that it is a good rule not to make too much of what 
any particular person says on any one subject, especially 
if that subject is so vast and general as the trend of a 
whole nation. Nevertheless, although this is true, it 
must be remembered that the statements put forth by 
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Bernhardi have not been denied by his own country- 
men; indeed, his book has grown in popularity, if any- 
thing, and was favorably commented upon by more than 
one German editor. Von Bernhardi draws his inspira- 
tion from the teachings of Nietzsche, certainly not from 
the teachings of the New Testament. This of itself is 
significant of the change in public thinking which has 
been insidiously taking place in Germany during the 
past twenty years. 

Most frankly does this apostle of force say that any 
scheme of religion which conflicts with the paramount 
interests of German culture must be looked upon as 
pernicious. Culture arises, he tells us, from the will to 
power and from the clash of arms. ‘Those, therefore, who 
plead for peace are weak vessels who threaten the exist- 
ence of the nation. ‘To no nation except the German 
has it been given to enjoy in its inner self that which is 
given to mankind as a whole.” ‘‘We see in others a 
greater intensity of specialized ability, but never the same 
capacity for generalization and absorption.” ‘It is this 
quality, exclaims the General, ‘‘which fits us for leader- 
ship in the intellectual world, and imposes on us the obliga- 
tion to maintain that position.” “German culture must 
therefore be extended at the point of the sword.’ “Might 
gives right,” he asserts, ‘to occupy or toconquer. Might 
is at once the Supreme right. ‘The dispute as to what is 
right is decided by the arbitrament of war.” 

An arraignment of another nation is easy enough, and 
we hold up our hands in horror when we hear brutally 
stated, the views which have led to the evils of war, but— 
and here is the question of questions for us—how largely 
are we following in the wake of Germany, how largely 
has the materialistic poison, inoculated in Teutonic 
veins entered into our own system? What really are 
our views? Are we disciples of Nietzsche or disciples of 
Christ? 

What has made America great, up at least to the 
close of the nineteenth century? Has it not been the 
faith, in the average man, in the divine spark in him, 
the belief that the average man can be trusted? Has it 
not been the idea of personal liberty, the idea of freedom, 
individual initiative over against autocratic limitations? 
“Not by might, saith the Lord, not by power, but by my 
spirit.” Has not that been our belief, and have we not 
tried to act on that basis? So far we have not put our 
trust in Krupp guns, in heavy armaments, in large stand- 
ing armies, in physical force. No; but we have put our 
reliance upon education and its power, upon industrial 
opportunity, upon the ballot and its power, upon a demo- 
cracy in which each one has his proper share. 

Now what of the future, or, rather, what of these years 
since the Spanish-American war, which are inevitably 
influencing the coming years? Is there any echo here in 
the United States of that brutal speech which so horrifies 
us ina Von Bernhardi? Change a few words in some of 
his sentences and then listen to their familiar sound. 

“There must be no misplaced leniency toward the 
Jananese in California or for that matter in Japan itself 
if they stand in our way. ‘There must be no misplaced 
leniency toward the negro whether in the North or South 
if he fail to know his place and persist in his aspirations 
to reach economic and social equality with the white 

“It is the American temper and the American mode of 
action which fits this country for leadership upon the 
western hemisphere, and imposes an obligation upon us 
to see that no European nation intrudes itself into the 
group of Central or South American States or attempts 
to become a strong factor in the industrial or political 
realm of said Central or South American States.”’ 

“We must make ourselves strong by a big navy, by 
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powerful military defences along the Isthmian Canal; 
at the same time we must strengthen our coast defences 
so that we may be ready to meet any enemy. It is our 
manifest destiny as exponents of American civilization 
to spread from the St. Lawrence to Panama. If free 
consent is not given by the petty states south of us, then 
we cannot respect their neutrality; we shall be com- 
pelled to work out our destiny through the sword.” 

How pitiably weak and futile such arguments, such 
reasoning, when seen in the light of Germany’s present 
experience! Of what avail Germany’s supposed manifest 
destiny to expand in Asia Minor, to spread over Africa, 
to obtain coaling stations in the West Indies, to crush out 
France? There is a Power beyond the power of kings 
and commanders, and they who fail to take that Power 
into consideration prepare themselves inevitably for 
disaster. 

The talk of peace preserved through the building up 
of armaments and the reliance upon guns and ships is 
the lie of lies. For thirty and more years, in feverish haste 
and at ruinous expense, Germany, France, Russia, Austria, 
England, have added gun to gun, fort to fort, cruiser to 
cruiser, for what? ‘To end at last in one tremendous 
horror of explosion and death! For years Bulgaria, 
Greece, Servia, Montenegao, and Roumania have been 
arming themselves as a protection against the Turk, 
and those very arms have been used against themselves 
in an internecine combat which has resulted in burned 
villages, trampled fields, mutilated men and women, dead 
soldiers, and war debts so crushing in size as to seem well- 
nigh hopeless to those now called upon to pay. 

No, no; war will never cease by each nation’s arming 
itself with the implements of war. That will provoke 
combat as surely as it provokes combat and murder 
among individuals who go around, each man with a re- 
volver in his hip pocket. Let us see to it that America 
no more follows along this military road to ruin; let us 
also see that arrogance, a tremendous national vanity, a 
pushing egotistical commercialism, an absorption in the 
pursuit of gain and in the things that wealth buys to 
the exclusion of higher and spiritual aims, will lead us 
eventually in the hell of chaos and conflict until all that 
is base and devilish is burned away and we come forth 
from the fiery trial chastened, subdued, humbled. 

“T was glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto 
the house of the Lord.’”’ Yes; that is the gladness that 
must return. Men must be made to realize the value to 
them and to their eternal souls of the ideals put before 
them by the Church. The philosophy of Nietzsche is 
not yet and never will be a substitute for the teachings of 
Jesus. Impractical as the Beatitudes sound to the 
practical man, they represent the only rules of action 
that are workable in the long run between man and man, 
and nation and nation. 


Bishop Lawrence’s Prayer. 


O Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of whom the whole family in Heaven and Earth is named, 
look down with pity, we beseech thee, upon those 
members of thy family who are now at war. Restrain 
them from hatred, pride, and hardness of heart. Sustain 
in them the love of justice and mercy. Keep, O Lord, 
under thy protection those who are in peril by land or 
sea. Remember the prisoners, relieve the sick and 
wounded, support the dying. Give strength to those 
who minister in hospital and camp, and hope to those 
who are in anxiety or sorrow. Hasten the day when 
all nations shall dwell together in peace: through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 
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To the Reading Public. many similar works is due to the fact that 
the author does not see things as they really 
The making of a magazine is a laborious are, while words are used carelessly without 
and often a thankless job. To one letter | any clear conception of their true meaning. 
of sympathy or commendation an editor|[; is a failure of discrimination. What is 
or publisher receives one hundred of criticism. | tne of some capitalists i is assumed to be true 
But the labor is its own reward to one who | of all, which is not the case. Again, certain 
will make an effort to find it. In almost | aspects of capitalism are assumed to repre- 
no other business is one brought so closely | |sent the whole matter, which is not true: 
in touch with his fellow-beings. | Moreover, the condition of a small minority 
I may be an optimist (I hope I am), but} jof laborers in our country is discussed as 
after twenty years’ experience I can honestly | ) though it were universal, which also is not 
say that in the mass I have found my fellow- | true. Still further, this unfortunate condi- 
being an interesting and attractive person. | tion is always charged to capitalism, while, 
Any publisher, I believe, will tell you that | as a matter of fact, it is a complex product 
most people have the humble (and now,|toward the making of which many other 
perhaps, unfashionable) virtue of business | factors have operated,—drink, inefficiency, 
honesty, the average of intelligence is high. | ang depravity. The assumption that people 
and a well-developed moral sense is comspict-|are poor simply because somebody has 
ous sometimes where you would least expect | robbed them; that they are miserable simply 
to find it. . | because wages are low; that different classes 


What should be your attitude toward those | 
editors and publishers who are trying to 
give you decent magazines? Let me tell you 
how you can help. They want you to 
share with them their attitude toward that 
long-suffering and much-abused thing “‘litera- 
ture.” Do not regard it as a thing remote 
from life. Do not regard it as a black art 
familiar only to a chosen guild, as something 
dull, and in the parlance of the day “too 
high-brow” for human nature’s daily needs. 
But share with them the conviction that it 
is but a mode of expression, a medium through 
which we can interpret this beautiful com- 
plex thing about us we call life. 

Torn from the writers of cheap and 
meretricious stuff who are debasing this 
plastic medium to paint for you untrue and 
distorted pictures, and cling to and encourage 
those who would use it (with little skill, 
perhaps) to bring about a better understand- 
ing between man and man, to draw for 
future generations pictures (truthful and 
unashamed) of the life of the most wonderful 
period the world has ever known. If you 
will do this the day of the ignoble in letters 
will surely pass, and literature will take its 
rightful place among the aris——MacGregor 
Jenkins, in “The Reading Public,’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Literature. 

American Lasor Unions. By Helen 
Marot. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 net—The author was for eight years 
(1905-13) executive secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League of New York. She 
writes with authority, out of full informa- 
tion, in good English, from full conviction 
of the justice of her cause. She assumes 
that “‘industrial warfare,” which now widely 
exists, is necessary and justifiable—from the 
side of labor. To her the capitalist is 
necessarily the enemy of the people, while 
the worker is necessarily the enemy of organ- 
ized capital. Hence the imevitable enmity 
and warfare. It is well that this book has 
been written. It lets us into the imside of 
the labor world. It gives us the poimt of 
view and the heart-beat of certain classes in 
our midst. It covers a wide range and 
brings together diverse movements which the | 
writer seeks to unite in closer bonds. The 
difference in spirit and method between rail- 
road brotherhoods and the Industrial Workers 
of the World are surely greater than her 
pages indicate. The failure in this and in 


must hate and fight each other simply be- 
cause they possess different amounts of 
worldly goods; that the only sure way to 
help the laborer is to cripple the employer,— 
these and many similar assumptions vitiate 
these pages. It would be helpful if this 
book were widely read. Our people need to 
know what dangerously explosive sentiments 
are cherished by many people among us. 
The writer is a woman of genuine enthusiasm 
for human betterment. She sees certain evils 
which do really exist. She feels the hate and 
bitterness which these evils have produced in 
some classes. We may learn much from her, 
but thoughtful people will surely be repelled 
by many of her claims and much of her 
reasoning. For instance: “He [the indus- 
trial worker] destroys or injures a machine 
as an owner would destroy it if its continued 
operation was destructive” (page 220). One 
who claims that these two cases are similar 
las thrown morality to the winds and 
trampled logic under foot. To throwaway 
my pen because it spatters ink is one thing: 
for my neighbor to spoil my pen so that I 
cannot write is quite another thing. A per- 
son who cannot see this clear distinction is in 
no condition for sane or safe teaching on 
social problems. 


PRESENT LINCOLN’S. ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
SLAVERY AND EmaANcIPATION. By Henry W. 
Wilbur. 140 North Fifteenth Street, Phil- 
adelphia: Walter H. Jenkins—In this book 
of 200 pages the lately deceased president 
of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society sums 
up his studies in the history of slavery in 
the United States, the story of the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves under President Lincoln, 
and the present political status and outlook 
of the American Negro. Step by step he 
traces the growth of the emancipation idea in 
President Lincoln’s mind, and the influences 
which opposed his ripening purpose. The 
reconstruction period, the more recent at- 
tempts to nullify the fourteenth constitu- 
tional amendment by Southern communities; 
the injustice and _ wrong perpetuated against 


the  afferuath. that awaits a nation thus 
opposed or indifferent to the enforcement 
of its own fundamental principles, are 
treated in brief, compact, and telling chap- 


;|Liction. By W. R. Inge, D.D. 
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causes” he had so much at heart. Funda- 
mental justice, he tells us, must be done 
the Negro. The public conscience, especially 


in the North, must be aroused. The Negro’s” 


possibilities must be measured, as they are 
for any other race, by the best and most 
successful among it, and not by the worst 
and worthless) “The supposition that the 
‘so-called weaker race was made inferior 
by the Creator, that its members might 
become and continue menials for the so 
called superior race, needs to be overthrown. 
Whatever may have been the civic folly of 
unqualified suffrage in the nineteenth cent- 
ury, it cannot be atoned for by qualified 
disfranchisement and denial of privilege 
purely because of color in the twentieth. 
The right conscience in our national life 
will not long permit these things to be. We 
shall finally cease to whisper our fears into 
the face of commercial advantage, and to 
live a lie because of trade and traffic. Rather 
shall we shout our hope for justice into the 
face of class and race prejudice, and deal 
morally, economically, and politically with 
men as men, and not because they are white 
or black.” 


Ssatr I Drs? By Joseph Henry 
Crooker. The Pilgrim Press. $1—Any one 
familiar with Dr. Crooker’s literary work 
would expect to find this book what it is, 
efiective and strong; and if it does not always 
preserve a strictly judicial attitude im deal- 
ing with the subjects of which it treats, one 
who is face to face with the facts as they 
are here arrayed may be forgiven for betray- 
ing some emotional bias. Intemperance is 
surely one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest curse under which humanity suffers. 
But perhaps Dr. Crooker does not interpret 
quite fairly the mood of “respectable” 
people who are not engaged in a furious 
crusade against it. Dr. Wasson’s book on 
Religion and Drink, recently reviewed in this 
column, presents another side which is worth 
consideration. Dr. Crooker states with 
much force the arguments for total absti- 
nence and prohibition; but he cites only 
the medical evidence against alcohol, and 
gives no hint that there is medical evidence 
in its favor. With regard to the use of law 
to restrict the evils of intemperance, while 
he states fairly and clearly what law can 
and cannot be expected to do, the only law 
which he seems to favor is the Maine law; 
and the local option law of Massachusetts 
receives from him but scant attention. . Yet 
the latter form of prohibition should com- 
mend itself to reasonable people in that, 
wherever it is applied, there is enough public 
sentiment behind it to make it effective. 
However, this book is a strong and timely 
reminder that among the multifarious re- 
forms attempted in our day the attempt 
somehow to curb the evils of strong drink 
should still hold a foremost place. 


Tue RELIcIous PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS 


AND SOME MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF RE- 
London: 
The Lindsey Press.—It is seldom that one 
finds so much food for thought #5 aa ae 
words as in this Essex Hall Lecture by 
Inge. It is, to be sure, somewhat 


ters. The work forms a fitting conclusion'in tone here and there, and rather imy 
to a career largely devoted to the uplift of that William James, Bergson, Psychical 


the American Negro, and will keep alive 
Henry Wilbur’s infiuence in furthering the’ 


' search, and Christian Science stand to 


_ among the eccentricities of 
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t is probable, however, that this English 
Churchman’s view of such matters is taken 
at rather long range, and that he is more 
nearly on his own ground in dealing with 
the Modernist movement among Catholics. 
If, as he tells us, that movement was based 
on an attempt to unhinge Christianity from 
its historical foundation, perhaps the late 
Pope did no great harm in causing its sup- 
pression. It was on a blind trail anyhow. 
Dean Inge sees in present-day tendencies of 
thought a threat of the capture of the world 
by Dualism, and goes back to Plotinus to find 
aremedy. This philosophy he sketches with 
masterly skill But why this dread of Dual- 
ism? He himself acknowledges that in 
morals there is a practical dualism which we 
cannot get rid of. Now the modern world 
appears to be not much intent upon pushing 
that dualism back into the deeper and more 
fundamental mysteries of being. On the 
other hand, it is quite disposed to let those 
mysteries alone. What it does insist upon 
is that no faith in Monism or in the Absolute 
shall be used to obscure these oppositions in 
the realm of every-day fact and experience, 
upon the recognition of which our. moral 
welfare appears to depend. Plotinus is ex- 
tremely interesting. Yet we have an idea 
that there must be a great many other paths 
through the high realms where he takes us. 
The man of to-day is much inclined to wait 
till he gets there for intimate knowledge of 
what these paths may be, and to concentrate 
his attention more on the immediate facts of 
experience. 


THEY WHO QuESTION. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.35 net—The pub- 
lishers of this story by a writer whose name 
is withheld suggest a comparison with The 
Inside of the Cup, but many readers will 
doubt the wisdom of this suggestion. It is 
a problem story. That problem is: Why 
should evil exist in a universe whose Creator 
is good? ‘The characters are few, but clearly 
drawn and well sustained: the dean of an Eng- 
lish cathedral, tolerant and human, who meets 
the reader at the beginning and then prac- 
tically disappears until the end of the book, 
where his sermon is placed to justify the 
ways of Providence; Sir Philip, an agnostic 
artist, who loves and marries Enid, a beauti- 
ful young woman of earnest faith; Mrs. 
Bretherton {Sir Philip’s sister), a bright, 
selfish woman of the world, without faith, 
whose husband is insane, and who fears that 
her idolized son will also become insane. 
Two tragedies run side by side through the 
story,—the working of the inheritance of 
insanity, and the suffering of the daughter 
of Philip and Enid, which for a time almost 
destroys Enid’s faith, while it helps Philip 
to believe. Finally, both come, through the 
pain of the child, to clear vision and firm 
trust. Other mimor characters play inci- 
dental parts, but the problem centres in 
these facts. The book contains some inter- 


There is no plot, and only a touch of love 
making. 


Magazines. 
The October Hibbert Journal is late this 
month because the presses had to be held 
Sorts leading article of the issue, which is 
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by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts on “The 
Supreme Duty of the Citizen at the Present 
Crisis.” This is the only article written by 
one of the foremost British military authori- 
ties directly for American and British read- 
ers. The editor-in-chief, Prof. L. P. Jacks, 
has an article under the rather baffling title 
of “Mechanism, Diabolism, and the War,” 
which is keen and pertinent. Sir Henry 
Jones writes on “Why-we are Fighting,” 
and this goes deep into the influences that 
dominate the war. This article is supple 
mented by Prof. Gilbert Murray’s “ Thoughts 
on the War.” Then the significance of 
German literature, politics, and philosophy 
in relation to the German position and the 
attitude of the German people and govern- 
ment toward the war is considered in T. W. 
Rolleston’s “Literature and Politics in 
Modern Germany,” and in Prof. Hicks’s 
“German Philosophy in the Present Crisis.” 
Besides these war articles (which in them- 
selves make this issue a notable number), 
there is a group of ethical, philosophical, 
and religious articles. The writers are: 
William M. Salter, on “The Philosopher of | 
“The Will to Power’”; J. W. Marriott, on | 
“Modern Utopians in Conflict”; Meyrick 
Booth, on “Religious Belief as affecting the | 
Growth of Population’; Prof. H. A. | 
street, on “God as the Common Will” 
Principal J. E. Carpenter, on “‘An hiatiect | 
Buddhist University”; and Prof. Gibb, on}; 
“‘Goethe’s Friendship with Lavater.” These | 
make it an unusually brilliant number. | 


Miscellaneous. 

The general ee in Rev. Abraham M. | 
Rihbany’s story of his life, in his new book | 
A Far Journey, gives especial importance | 
to the announcement that the American | 
Unitarian Association is acting as distributer | 
for it, and that the book may be had at} 
25 Beacon Street, where orders may be sent. ; 
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LECTURES BY 
DR. SUNDERLAND 


Rey. J. T. SunpERLAND, D.D., who has re- 
cently returned from an extended tour through 
the Orient (as Billings Lecturer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and as organizer of 
International Congresses of Liberal Religion 
in Japan, China, and India), is prepared to 
give Lectures and Addresses within a reasonable 
distance of New York upon the following among 
other subjects. 


POLITICAL 

1. Asta’s Prace my THE Worw’s Crymation. 

2. Pourmcat Conprmons iv Cemma. Witt tee Rervusuc 
ENDUZE? 

3- Present Conprmions In Japan. 
Peer”? Japan’s Furure. 

4. Comprttons IN THE Pamieerses. Ssovuip THE Peorre BE 
Given IspEPEXDENCE? IP so, WHEN? 

s- Pourmeat Conprmons in Inpm. Is Bermsa Roz a 
Bexevir? 4Wit i ENDURE? 


Is THERE 4 “JAPANESE 


RELIGIOUS 


1. Tze Geeat Reticions or Asta. 
2. Tee Great Saceep Booxs of Manxzmp. 


| 3. THe Prace oF Jesus anp Caeisriantry In THE Worp’s 


Reueious EvorvTion. 
4. Woertp Beorszexcop. 


5. Present Reticious Conpitions my Inspr. Wut Ispm 
BECOME CHRISTIAN? 


6. Taz Beanwo anp Apya Sowarss: tez Two Native 
Ustrazian Movewents = bow. 


? Tee We Orex Dooz For UntrariaNtsu Ny THE OSIENT. 
8. Recent Pzeesonat Exprerences my Japan, Camis, Toe 
ses, InpiaA AND CE¥LON- 


ILLUSTRATED 


t. Picturesque anp Historic Inpu. 

| 2. Bramwan anp Boppzist Ixpia- 

3. Momamrepan Invi. 
4 Ur anp Down Patestmove on Horszpacx. 
. Two WEEss ov Jezusar=u. 


|Terms reasonable. Address 423 W. 120th 
Street, New York 


THE SURVEY 


Social Service 


Civic Progress 


Industrial Problems 


HE SURVEY is a weekly magazine for all those who believe that progress 


in this country hinges on social service; 
the care of the unfortunate, the education of children, the work 


that legislation, city government, 
of men and 


the homes of women, must pass muster in their relation to the common welfare. 


THE SURVEY brings to bear upon such subjects through its weekly issues the 
hard-won experience, the analysis and judgment, and, stil] more important, the ideals, of 


the social and civic workers of the country. 


Kewtey, and Owen Lovejoy are frequent contributors. 


Among these, RoBERT A. Woops, FLORENCE 
The editors are Epwarp T_ 


Devine, Granamu Taytor, JANE Appams, and Paut U. Kerioce. 


Scholarly readers will find that the regular departments devoted to civics, industry, 
health, education, church and the community and social agencies, which appear weekly, 


facilitate reference to it on special subjects. 


For this reason THE SURVEY is used as 


collateral reading for courses in social economy, sociology, economics, and social service, 
etc., in leading colleges throughout the country. 


The subscription price is $3.00 a year; or we will send to any reader of THE 
CureistiAN REGISTER six months’ issues for $1.00. 


THE SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105 East 22d Street, 


New York, N.Y. 
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The Home. 
A Belated Violet. 


Very dark the autumn sky, 
Dark the clouds that hurried by; 
Very rough the autumn breeze 
Shouting rudely to the trees. 


Listening, frightened, pale, and cold, 
Through the withered leaves and mould 
Peered a violet, all in dread. 

“Where, oh, where is spring?”’ she said. 


Sighed the trees: “Poor little thing! 
She may call in vain for spring’’; 
And the grasses whispered low, 
“We must never let her know.” 


“What’s this whispering?”’ roared the breeze. 
“Hush! a violet,” sobbed the trees, 

“Thinks it’s spring, poor child. We fear 
She wiil die if she should hear.” 


Softly stole the wind away. 
Tenderly he murmured, “Stay,” 
To a late thrush on the wing,— 
“Stay with her one day, and sing.” 


Sang the thrush so sweet and clear 
That the sun came out to hear, 
And in answer to her song 
Beamed on violet all day long. 


And the Jast leaves here and there 
Fluttered with a springlike air. 
Then the violet raised her head. 
“Spring has come at last,” she said. 


Happy dreams had violet 
All that night; but happier yet, 
When the dawn came dark with snow, 
Violet never woke to know. 
—Oliver Herford. 


Daisy Dutton’s Ride. 


BY HE. E. M. 


“Oh, yes, Daisy Dutton is just as bright as 
they make them,” said her big brother, 
proudly. ‘She can go alone on the electric 
car just as well as I can.” 

“She is a careful little girl,’ added her 
father, affectionately. “I know you can 
trust her, Mother.” 

Daisy Dutton sat still, placidly eating her 
oatmeal. 

Daisy was going to play the part of Little 
Red Riding Hood, at least so far as to take a 
basket of something good to eat to her grand- 
mother,—grapes, if you really wish to know. 
Harry would usually be the one to do such an 
errand; but Harry had to catch in a baseball 
gaine that morning, and he couldn’t. Patty, 
the maid, had to help in the ironing, and she 
couldn’t. Mother had a dressmaker, and she 
couldn’t. Father had an important engage- 
ment at the office, and he couldn’t. So there 
was no one left but Daisy, who hadn’t a thing 
to do. 

This was all discussed while Daisy was eat- 
ing her oatmeal; but as she pushed her saucer 
away she smiled serenely and said, ‘Why, 
of course I can,” and the thing was settled. 

Daisy’s grandmother lived a few squares 
away, and Daisy had often walked there and 
back; but a new line of electric cars had been 
opened up between Llewellyn Park, where 
the Duttons lived, and Sunderland, a pleas- 
ant town about six miles to the eastward, and 
the fun of riding on them had not yet be- 
come familiar. She had not taken the full 
ride yet, although the day the line was opened 
she went with her mother down town and 
back. So the idea of even a short ride was 
most attractive. 

“Now, Daisy,” said her mother, “‘here are 
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five cents to pay your fare there, and here are 
five cents to pay your fare back. You may 
stay till eleven o’clock, if you like; but be 
sure to come then, so I shall not be worried 
about you. Grandma will probably see that 
you get on the car all right; and, if she doesn’t, 
Harriet will. But, in any case, remember, 
don’t take a car marked ‘Harrison’; for, if 
you do, that will switch off at Vine Street 
and you will have to walk two blocks home. 
Take any car that says ‘Llewellyn Park,’ and 
you are all right. There isn’t any other car 
anyway, if you don’t take the Harrison car.” 

“All right,” said Daisy; and she walked 
down to the corner with her father, feeling 
very important, and carrying the basket of 
grapes with especial care. Her father held 
up his hand and the car stopped, and he 
lifted Daisy to the front seat and told the 
motorman where to let her off. 

Daisy didn’t quite like it because her father 
said that, just as if she weren’t big enough to 
know when she came to her grandmother’s 
and get off at the right place. The ride was 
altogether too short. Whizz, whizz, went the 
car, and before Daisy realized it they were 
there. 

Her grandmother was not at home, after all. 
“She took an early start, Miss Daisy, and 
went to Harrison to do some errands,” ex- 
plained Harriet. ‘‘She’ll not be back till 
luncheon time, either.” 

“Then I guess I’ll go right back home,” 
said Daisy, giving her the grapes; ‘‘and I’m 
going to ride back, too. See, here are the 
five cents.” 

“All right, Miss,” said Harriet, who was in 
a hurry. “Don’t you want me to put you 
on?”’ 

“No, of course I don’t,” rejoined Daisy, 
not huffily but with the distinct consciousness 
that she was quite big enough to go on the 
cars alone, if she liked. Hadn’t Harry said 
so that very morning? 

‘Be sure to get into a car with the sign 
‘Llewellyn Park,’’’ cautioned Harriet, wonder- 
ing if she ought to leave her work and go out 
with her, but compromising by thinking she 
could watch her from the window. 

Daisy tripped down the steps; and, as the 
car wasn’t coming, she walked to the next 
corner, and then to the corner beyond that, 
partly for the sake of having a longer ride 
and partly to escape Harriet’s watchful eyes. 
The first car that came along was marked 
‘‘Harrison.”’ Of course, she didn’t take that. 
The next car came in the opposite direction; 
but, as she glanced carelessly at it, there 
stood on the sign, in plain, staring letters, 
“Llewellyn Park.”’ 

“Any car that says ‘Llewellyn Park,’”’ she 
murmured.to herself; and quick as thought 
she darted to the other side of the street, held 
up her tiny finger, and in half a minute more 
she was aboard the car and spinning up the 
road in the direction of Sunderland. 

When the conductor came round for the 
fare, she gave him her remaining five-cent 
piece, and then said timidly, ‘‘Does the car 
always go to the place it says on it in front?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied the conductor, 
smiling reassuringly. 

That was enough. She settled back and 
began to enjoy her ride. On flew the car, 
leaving soon behind it the pretty houses with 
their smoothly shaven lawns and taking its 
ways through green meadows and past gently 
sloping hills. Just before they came to Sun- 
derland the conductor came round again. 


a 
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" “Where do you wish to get off, little girl?” 
he said. 

“Oh, T’ll know when I get there.”’ 
smiled in the most friendly fashion. 

“Don’t you know the name of the street?” 
he persisted. 

“Why, of course I do. It’s Quincy 
Street,’”’ she replied with dignity. 

“Oh, all-right. That is the last street be- 
fore the end of the route.”’ 

Daisy said nothing and continued to enjoy 
the ride. There were only three other persons 
in the car, and they were several seats behind 
her, so she felt as if she had the whole place 
to herself. 

Pretty soon, after the houses had begun to 
be thick again, the conductor rang the bell 
and the car came to a stop. Nobody stirred. 

“Here is Quincy Street, little girl.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean to get off here,” 
piped back a clear treble voice. 

The conductor ran the bell twice rather im- 
patiently, and made his way quickly to 
Daisy’s side. 

“Didn’t you say you wanted to get off at 
Quincy Street?” : 

“Oh, yes; but it’s Quincy Street in Llew- 
ellyn Park,” said Daisy, sweetly. ‘‘ You said 
a car always goes just where it says it will; 
and so I am waiting.” 

“Do you mean you are going to ride right 
round? This car goes to Sunderland.” 

“Tt says ‘Llewellyn Park,’’”’ insisted Daisy, 
mildly; ‘‘andit always says just where a car 
is going.” 

The conductor looked puzzled. Then he 
spoke to the driver, who slowed up a bit; and 
then they both twisted their necks and stared 
up at the sign over the front platform. 

“For the land’s sake,” said the conductor; 
“the little girl is right. It does say ‘Llew- 
ellyn Park,’ sure enough. Jim, you forgot to 
turn that sign over when we started.” 

Daisy did not care. She was permitted to 
take any car that said Llewellyn Park, and if 
she had a ride to Sunderland thrown in, so 
much the better. So she sat still while the 
conductor explained and told her they would 
start back in just fifteen minutes. She 
waited patiently, changing her seat as the 
conductor advised, and enjoyed every minute 
of the wait as well as the ride. She had often 
been to Sunderland in the carriage, but this 
was a new and much more exciting expe- 
rience. 

Soon they started back with more pas- 
sengers then they had before. When the 
conductor came round for the fare, he stopped 
at Daisy’s side; but she said gently, ‘Oh, 
but you know I.haven’t any more money. 
Mother gave me just a five-cent piece to ride 
home with.” 

“Well, I guess that’s one on me,” said the 
conductor; and a minute later Daisy could 
see him telling something to the motorman, 
and they both laughed. 

After a while they passed her grandmother’s 
house, and Daisy could see Harriet shaking her 
duster out the window. Four minutes later 
they stopped at Quincy Street; and Daisy ran 
home, well satisfied with her morning. 

“Vou said, ‘Any car for Llewellyn Park,’ 
Mother; and so did you, Harry,” declared 
Daisy at luncheon, as they talked it over. 

“Yes, that is so,”” admitted Harry; “but tell 
me now, Daisy Dutton, didn’t you know all 
the time that that car was on its way to Sun- 
derland?” 

Daisy never said a word, but she glanced 


And she 
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up at her father with bright eyes and a 
roguish smile. 

So Harry ended the story just as he began 
it, with saying: ‘‘Oh, she’s just as bright as 
they make them. She can go on the cars 
alone as well as I can.” i 


Daisy’s Lesson. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Dick and Daisy loved their world-wander- 
ing uncle very dearly though in rather 
different ways, as one may plainly see from 
the two letters received by Uncle Richard 
in answer to one in which he asked Mother 
whether she could have him spend ‘next 
Saturday and Sunday with you and yours, 
dear Sister Nannie.’ 


Dear Uncle Richard [ran the one letter],— 
Mother says to be sure and come on that 
early train and I hope you will stay on over 
Monday and hear me and Dick speke our 
peaces at the New School House opening. I 
am going to wear my new white dress with a 
brawd pink sash and J am going to have my 
hare done a new way; and Mother’s going to 
throw me a bunch of flours just like they 
do on really-truly class-day. Dear Uncle 
Richard what are you going to bring me 
and Dick from town? 

Your beloved neice 
Daisy EMMELINE DEAN. 


This is the other one,— 


Dere Uncle Richard,—Daisy and me are so 
glad you are coming and she has got a butifull 
new dress; and we have a new caff and she is 
gladto. We have manny things to show you 
and our cat has four new kitens and last 
frieday I found a new kind of shell for your 
collection. Five pares are on my little tree 
and one of them is for you so hurry and come; 
from 

Dick. 

In answer to these missives, Uncle Richard 
turned up bright and early on Saturday 
quite prepared to ‘“‘stay on over Monday.” 
He handed Father the big bunch of reading- 
matter and Mother the huge box of lollipops 
without which he never appeared at the 
farm; but, though Daisy lingered long 
over the big brown valise under which Dick 
presently staggered manfully up-stairs, Uncle 
Richard evidently had nothing stored away 
for niece and nephew in its leathern depths. 

“He us’ally ’most always does bring us 
something,’’ mused Daisy, busily helping 
Mother set the midday dinner-table. “He 
must have clean forgot there’s something 
in his bag for me—and maybe for Dick— 
and I guess I’ll just have to put him in mind 
of it.” She placed an immaculate sweet- 
fern scented napkin in the very centre of 
Uncle Richard’s dinner-plate. 

Accordingly, after Mother’s favorite brother 
had finished his second helping of huckle- 
berry roly-poly, and while Dick—having con- 
scientiously obeyed Father’s previously 
uttered “not until after dinner, Son’’— 
was spreading out a handful of queer-shaped 
delicately tinted shells for his uncle’s ap- 
proval, the little girl began her remindings. 

“Oh, Dick!” cried she; ‘‘don’t bother 
Uncle Richard with those horrid smelly 
shells! Come away and let Uncle Richard 
think of things!” 

“Think of things!’’ echoed her uncle, 
absently squinting along the narrow, cor- 
rugated razor-shell he was admiring. 
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“Think of 
“what things?” 

“Why, the things,’’ explained Daisy, a 
bit uncomfortable under Mother’s astonished 
scrutiny, “‘the things he’s got in his bag for 
me—for me and for Dicky.” 

“There, Nannie,’ cried Uncle Richard, 
“T told you so!” 

“IT told you so,” reiterated Mother, 
serenely, while Dick laughed joyously as he 
said,— 

“He’s brought us his very own self, and 
that’s the very best thing he could bring, 
isn’t it, Mother?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ assented Daisy; 
“Dut then gen’rally he brings us something 
else besides, don’t you, Uncle Richard? 
Something really for us—something we’ve 
never had before nor even seen before.” 

“Something for each of you that you’ve 
never even seen before? Well, now, Dearie, 
if Mother will give me the run of her pantry 
I can give you something you’ve never seen 
before. Now here’s something,’’ he con- 
tinued, returning from the pantry with both 
hands tight shut, “for you and something for 
Dicky, something you’ve not only never 
seen before, but will also never see again; 
you'll not and neither will anybody else ever 
see itagain. Now guess what it is.” 

“T don’t see how,”’? marvelled Dick, “for 
you must have seen it when you got it for 
us. I don’t see’”’— 

“Oh, hurry, hurry,” squealed Daisy, hop- 
ping fro 1 one foot to the other; ‘‘show it to 
us quick, Uncle Richard; let’s have it right 
away.” 

Then Uncle Richard opened both hands 
and showed the children a hazelnut in each— 
two hazelnuts out of the big basketful he 
and they had gathered last fall on the edge 
of the big pasture. With a sharp tap of 
his heavy pocket-knife he cracked them 
and took out the aromatic little brown 
kernels and handed each child one of them. 

“Here’s something,’’ he laughed, ‘‘no one 
ever jas seen, and’’—popping them into the 
round red mouths wide open in smiling sur- 
prise—‘‘no one ever will seeagain. And now, 
Dicky-boy, take us out to the five-acre lot 
and let us look at that new calf.” 


things!’ repeated Mother; 


The Dogs of War. 


The British expeditionary force that 
crossed from Southampton to Havre and 
started for the front in comfortable London 
motor busses also brought with them sev- 
eral hundred ambulance dogs, a few blood- 
hounds, but mostly Airedale terriers. These 
dogs are likely to prove of very great value 
in searching out wounded soldiers, having 
been trained to hunt for wounded men in 
rough and woodland countries where suf- 
ferers might be missed by searching parties. 
The Airedales will undoubtedly prove the 
best of all the dogs to be employed in this 
war. ‘They are more active, more sensible 
during the rush and roar of battlefields— 
and after. The dog during the past few 
years has proved useful for military pur- 
poses. At the outbreak of the war Ger- 
many had two thousand trained dogs, 
Airedales and German shepherd dogs. The 
Airedale requires little sleep and can go for 
a long time without food or water. Its 
sense of smell is acute, enabling it to give 
an alarm long before a sentry could detect 
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the approach of a foe. Every Russian regi- 


ment has thirty of these dogs for protection 


on outpost duty. Both the French and 
Belgian armies have troops of dogs which 
have been trained by customs officers on 
frontiers. The British dogs were the gift of 
private owners and were trained mostly by 
Major Richardson of Harrow, England.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Mail-bag Keys. 


All over this whole great country, from 
Maine to California, and from St. Paul to 
New Orleans, every mail lock is the exact 
counterpart of every other one of the many 
hundreds of thousands, and every one of 
these the key in any post-office in the coun- 
try, whether it be the smallest cross-roads 
settlement or the immense New York City 
office, will lock and unlock. Every key is 
numbered; and, though the numbers run 
high into the thousands,—the key which 
I last used was number 79,600,—a record of 
every .one is kept by the government, and 
its whereabouts can be told at any time. 
Once in six or seven years, as a measure of 
safety, all the locks and keys are changed. 
New ones of an entirely different pattern 
are sent out, and the old ones are called in 
and destroyed.—S¢. Nicholas. 


New Acquaintances. 


Margaret has been limited in her zodlogical 
knowledge to the three common domestic 
animals she had seen, until recently, in the 
Catskill Mountains, where she was spending 
the summer, two performing bears came along. 
She shouted with delight, but was much 
puzzled to know what they were. First she 
called them meows, then bow-wows, then 
moos. But when they at length stood up 
on two feet and walked around, she called out 
in a tone of disgust at herself for her stupidity, 
“Oh, manl’’—Congregationalist. 


One day Jack said, ““Oh, I wish I had a 
little brother to play with me!” ‘‘ Well,” 
said Mother, “if you had a little brother, 
he would be Mother’s little boy, and you 
would have to be very kind and unselfish 
with him.” ‘‘T don’t want a little brother!’’ 
the little fellow exclaimed. ‘“‘I wish I was 


y? 


twins, so I could play with myself! 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-echools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which ‘the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who wil] take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presment, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creex, Rev. CHRIST te R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Ciara B. Beatley, ag 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili 

De Normandie, George W. For, Nathaniel T. 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GeneeartSecererary, 
{279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Letter. 


Southern churches must of necessity take 
long summer vacations, and “opening-up 
time”’ in the fall comes later with us than for 
the churches in the North. For that reason, 
perhaps, when the beginning comes, it comes 
in good earnest, and activities are promptly 
resumed with encouraging vigor. ‘The South- 
ern Conference is, of course, a sprawling ter- 
ritory, with a half-continent between our 
Eastern and Western borders; and the story 
of our denominational growth in this section 
is everywhere one of checkered vicissitude. 

The church in Charleston, S.C., oldest of 
the family, with a dignified past, pursues 
quietly and serenely its pleasant career of 
modest prosperity, its pastor, Rev. Clifton M. 
Gray, continuing his pastorate of thirteen 
years with the unremitting affection of his 
people, opening the new season with no novel- 
ties of method, but the persistent fidelity of 
past years. [he church at New Orleans, also 
with a dignified and even picturesque past, 
has felt the ebb and flow of many shifting 
tides of fortune since its beginning, seventy 
years ago, but now is certainly the time of 
vigorous flow in the tide of its prosperity. 
The church was probably never stronger or 
more useful than at the present time,—a good 
symbol whereof is the necessary enlargement 
of the auditorium and the building of the new 
chapel and parsonage now reaching comple- 
tion. ‘The opening service of the season was 
held in the hall of the parish house, which was 
overcrowded in cordial welcome of the minis- 
ter on his return. Owing to the upset due 
to the new improvements, Mr. Kent is trying 
an interesting experiment with his Sunday- 
school, making its regular session a strongly 
religious service, with a brief sermon-lesson 
for all except the primary classes. The en- 
larged auditorium will soon be ready for 
occupancy, however, and the minister’s fam- 
ily “at home”’ in the new parsonage. 

The church at Jacksonville, Fla., has at 
last solved the baffling problem of pastorate, 
which for a year has been perplexing it, and 
Rev. Walter C. Pierce, recently of West 
Somerville, Mass., has accepted a call to its 
ministry. Mr. Pierce is no stranger to the 
Southern Conference, having been pastor of 
the church in New Orleans in days when its 
meeting-house was the romantic old building 
on St. Charles Street, and more recently hav- 
ing served the society at Oklahoma City. 
Our youngest child, the society at Houston, 
Tex., organized last spring under the inspiring 
leadership of Rev. James C. Duncan, who 
spent two months as Billings lecturer in that 
city, is now in charge of Rev. S. M. Maxwell, 
a recent recruit to our fellowship from an- 
other denomination, who brings to this new 
field the zest and enthusiasm of a vigorous 
personality. At San Antonio the season 
opened up well, with a gratifying “‘first con- 
gregation’”’ to hear a sermon on “The 
Church of the Good Neighbor.” A com- 
mittee has been appointed to work out plans 
for a building. While the depressed state of 
Texas business conditions, due to troubles in 
“Neighbor Mexico,” and the paralysis of the 
cotton market, due to the European war, 
make it unlikely that a campaign for raising 
a building fund can be undertaken very soon, 
it is the determination of the people to be 
ready with a workable programme as soon 
as the opportunity for building presents itself. 
The season’s sociability began promptly 
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with a charming little entertainment of pict- 
ures and music and a sale, given by the young 
girls of the Sunbeams’ Junior Alliance, com- 
prising misses from three to thirteen years of 
age; and the sum netted was sufficient to 


set up a children’s hospital bed in the Prot-; 


estant Orphan Asylum. Mr. Badger has 
announced a series of sermons on ‘“‘Seven 
Devils in the Church and in Society: How 
cast them out?” his demoniac family con- 
sisting of the devils of bigotry, insincerity, 
hypocrisy, timidity, worldliness, cynicism, 
and indifference. 

Sometime we must have a church in Austin, 
Tex., the capital of the State, and seat of the 
flourishing State University, which enrolls 
over two thousand students. At a Sunday 
evening service held last spring by Mr. 
Badger of San Antonio, a congregation of 
over seventy appeared, and plans were laid 
for beginning a series of services under his 
direction this fall. A hall was engaged, 
music arranged for, and printing ordered for 
the series to begin in October, when a sud- 
den disarrangement of the time schedule of 
the connecting railroad abolished the only 
available Sunday afternoon train, and the 
plans came to nought, which means, we trust, 
postponement, and not surrender. 

The church at Atlanta, Ga., is immersed in 
the anxious joy of completing its new church 
building, which will be ready in a few weeks, 
and meanwhile only evening services are 
being held. The people are full of enthu- 
siasm, and at the recent annual meeting re- 
ports of most encouraging character came 
from all departments of work. An interest- 
ing incident in church method has been a 
change in the form of church government from 
the usual congregational way of discussing 
and deciding all matters in open meeting to 
a virtual commission form of government. 
The testimony of the Atlanta people is that 
the new idea works well. 

The reorganized society at Oklahoma City 
is perhaps the livest thing in the great South- 
west so far as Unitarianism goes. An at- 
tractive calendar of the season’s expectan- 
cies just comes to the hands of your corre- 
spondent, and it is full of promise. For one 
thing, the minister, Rev. Clarence J. Harris, 
starts right out with a challenging course of 
sermons on ‘What think ye of Christ?” 
Indeed, the calendar has the courage of much 
frankness as to the importance of this course. 
“Tt will be the strongest ever delivered in 
this city by the pastor, and will be a chal- 
lenge for Christians to return to the Christ 
of the Gospels, who is too often the antithesis 
of the Christ of creed and dogma.” The 
attractive programme of the Browning Club 
fills the larger part of the calendar, announc- 
ing two meetings in the month, alternating 
lectures by the pastor at the Carnegie Library 
with meetings of more informal programme 
at the residences of members. The women’s 
work of this church is distributed to a group 
of separate committees with a common chair- 
man and secretary for the federated commit- 
tees, but each committee acting otherwise 
through its separate organization. A study 
class and needle-work guild alternates an 
afternoon of study in Unitarian thought 
with one for needle-work and sociability each 
month, while a social service committee has 
charge of the philanthropic activities of the 
church. We regret to note that there is no 
Women’s Alliance in Oklahoma City. 

We wish that we might report in this initial 
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letter more from the other members of our 
Southern sisterhood of churches. Each surely 
has an interesting story of new beginning to. 
tell, but the lines thereof have not yet 
reached your correspondent’s ears. 

A. H. B. 


Cyrus W. Heizer. 


Rev. Cyrus W. Heizer, for thirteen years 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca, N.Y., entered into rest on the 13th 
of October, his death due to heart failure. 
Mr. Heizer was born in Iowa, April 21, 1849, 
and was brought up in the orthodox atmos- 
phere of a Presbyterian home. He was 
educated in the State University of Iowa, 
and afterward studied law and divinity in 
Harvard. At Cambridge he came into 
contact with many of the great liberal lead- 
ers, including Emerson, the result being a 
determination to enter the Unitarian minis- 
try. His first parish was Waterville, Me.; 
he subsequently preached to congregations 
at Reading and Chicopee Falls, Mass., Man- 
chester, N.H., and Wayland, Mass. He 
came to Ithaca in the late autumn of 1901. 
On the first Sunday of his ministry a flood 
raged in the lower part of the city; he held 
a short service, and then, putting on hip-boots, 
went down to help rescue the unfortunates 
in the path of the flood. This spirit of 
helpfulness was characteristic of his entire 
ministry. He went about doing good, car- 
ing nothing about the creed of those whom he 
helped, never seeking to make Unitarians 
of them, but desiring always to make them 
better men and women, and to improve 
conditions of living, to make life nobler and 
fuller of meaning for those with whom he 
came into contact. For the formal organiza- 
tion of the Church he cared little; its spirit 
and inner life were everything. In a very 
real sense he became the minister of the whole 
city, and numbered among his warmest 
friends men and women of all varieties of 
faith, inside and outside of churches. He 
was chaplain of the Lodge of Elks; a char- 
ter member of the Cosmopolitan Club, in 
which he took the deepest interest; a direc- 
tor of the Associated Charities; and a trus- 
tee of the George Junior Republic, to the 
work of which he gave much time and energy. 
He was also deeply interested in the work of 
the City Hospital. 

The funeral, held on October 16, from the 
church, was largely attended. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Edwin A. Rum- 
ball of Rochester; and, in addition to his 
remarks, addresses were made by Dr. Andrew 
D. White, ex-president of Cornell University, 
and Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt. Dr. White 
said that he and Mr. Heizer, though unlike 
in many ways, and differing in their points 
of view on many matters, had come thor- 
oughly to love and respect each other. Mr. 
Heizer strongly reminded him of Samuel J. 
May; one personality was strong and at- 
tractive like the other. Prof. Schmidt 
spoke of his work in the community. He did 
not wait for men to come to him; he went 
to them in their homes, their clubs, their 
offices. Of the life hereafter he said little; 
he cared much for a full and rich life here and 
now. 

At the memorial service on Sunday, 
October 18, Prof. Schmidt spoke further of 
his reverence for greatness of mind and of 
spirituality, his wonderful sympathy with 
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the. peoples and races of all lands, his horror 
of war, his broad conception of his duty as 
a minister. 


European Correspondence. 


BY C. W. W. 


At length we receive information from 
our faithful Bulgarian missionary Mr. Top- 
lisky, who writes us from Doubnitza:— 

“As regards this terrible European war, 
I must tell you-we are neutral and safe until 
now. What may be to-morrow, I do not 
know. The injustice that has been com- 
mitted upon us by our surrounding Balkan 
states and some of the Great Powers, leads 
our government into temptation to do some- 
thing to correct the ethnographical frontier 
of our state. I think now it will be impos- 
sible to undertake anything more than to 
make diplomatic representations before the 
world’s conference of peace, when the great 
European war shall be at an end. We have 
very many Bulgarians outside of our Bul- 
garian frontiers. I am sure that the in- 
justice of the treaty of Bucharest, that did us 
so much wrong, will be admitted and cor- 
rected, if the world wants a permanent peace 
in the Balkans. 

“Our Unitarian friends here are all right. 
One member of the society at Sofia has died. 
My mother, alas, died a month ago, in her 
seventieth year. 

“Our Unitarian hall is almost ready, - All 
my attention, energy and time were occupied 
by it. This work was very hard for me, be- 
cause I had very little money for it, but Iam 
glad to tell you that at last we have a com- 
paratively comfortable hall for our public Uni- 
tarian services in Doubnitza. How much I 
would rejoice if it were possible, now in this 
time of war, for you to come to our country 
to dedicate our first Unitarian church! It is 
surely proper for you to perform this joyous 
and glorious ceremony in the beginning of our 
religious work and moral for our people. 

“A photograph of the hall will soon be 
taken and will be sent to you. 

“We have a small debt yet.on the building, 
but by and by we shall pay it. 

“My American correspondence is coming, 
irregular but sure, as it is coming from a 
neutral state. I receive also the Christian 
Register. How good it will be for the Euro- 
pean peoples and for universal Christian civil- 
ization if your government does all that it 
can to stop this terrible European war in the 
near future.” 

A Dutch theologian of eminence writes us: 

“T was highly interested by the proceedings 
of the last meeting of your Free Religious 
Association. The words spoken there, the 
plan of a series of Oriental conferences for the 
expression of interreligious sympathy and 
the promotion of world brotherhood, come 
to us like the twinkling of a star in the night. 
_ “All around us is darkness in these terrible 
days. Our noblest aspirations and the best 
signs of the world’s civilization during the 
last century, our ideals of brotherhood, peace 
and co-operation between men, nations and 
races, our striving for unity, better acquaint- 
ance, more reliance and love between the 
leaders of the religious and moral movements 
all over the world—all of them seem to perish 
in a whirlpool of war fury, hate, barbarity, 
and infatuation. The great world distress 


of to-day is still more a world shame. 


from the banks. 
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. “But we know that.night is but the tran- 
sition of a new day and darkness the way to 
new light. So we welcome thankfully every 
gleam that can be the prophecy of better 
days. Perhaps it is now the task. and the mis- 
sion of America to save the higher ideas and 
ideals which Europe has abandoned... What 
you are doing cannot be idle or useless. Your 
American broad-minded idealism has again 
shown us, in the darkness of our war-wasted 
Europe, the only way to a higher humanity 
and a more dependable civilization. The 
way to the moral regeneration of men, na- 
tions and society is by religious unity and uni- 
versalism in religion,’ 

From Italy Mr. Conte writes us of the dis- 
appointments and disarrangement of plans 
which the war has brought him. At the time 
of its outbreak he was busily engaged with 
preparations for the first convention of his 
Society of Free Believers to be held in Flor- 
ence in the last week in August. It became 
necessary to defer it to the coming spring, 
should the war be ended by that time. Such 
a meeting addressed by eminent liberal 
religious speakers. could not fail to make a 
deep impression in Italy and greatly enlarge 
the influence of Mr. Conte’s movement. 

Mr. Conte writes us from Florence con- 
cerning his magazine La Riforma Italiana:— 

“I suppose you are following the publica- 
tion and note its policy. I am glad to have 
been able to improve the form and contents. 
With the same expense, we now have better 
paper, better cover, better type, and more 
copies. -It is printed in a small town where 
the cost isless. Each issue brings an editorial 
article often written by Romolo Murri, then 
an article which is a synopsis of a chapter of 
Sunderland’s book on the ‘Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible.’ I do not know where 
Mr. Sunderland is, but I wish to thank him. 
Then there is another article on a Unitarian 
topic, which is generally taken from an Eng- 
lish author, and a weekly review of the most 
important events of the month by Murri. 
Carlo Bianchi (a Waldensian pastor) writes 
in each issue an article on Christian Sociol- 


ogy. I follow with a practical subject such 
as ‘Minimum of Wages,’ ‘Night Labor,’ 
and others of similar character. The 


woman’s department is conducted by Mrs. 
Giulio-Benso. I follow with a sermon which 
is Unitarian in tone. Murri writes also a 
review of the most recent religious publica- 
tions, and makes some comments on recent 
facts. I follow with ‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents.’ 
page I put a motto, a sentence from Maz- 
zini’s works, which gives with authority and 
learning the Unitarian or liberal meaning to 
all the articles above printed. 

“So the Riforma has taken its character, 
secured its writers and goes on nicely. 
Though small in size, I am not ashamed of it. 
People speak well of it, and I am convinced 
it is doing good work.” 

Concerning the war Mr. Conte writes:— 

“We Italians, as you know, are out of it, 
but we suffer just the same. Foreigners have 
all left us, many could not even pay their 
bills because they could not get any money 
All exportation is stopped 
by law, consequently importation too. We 
have plenty of food in the markets and it is 
at the usual price, but everybody buys the 
least possible—also the government has 
acted to prevent speculation in food prod- 
ucts. We haye. called out over. 70,000 sol- 
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diers. They are mostly,in northern Italy. 
Very many passenger trains do not run any 
longer, as they are used for transportation 
of soldiers, provisions and ammunition to 
the north. Stores do not sell much of any- 
thing, as people can only get a payment of 
5 per cent. from the banks. As to the com- 
mon life, all is peaceful but sad. Unemploy- 
ment is found everywhere and many working 
people are demonstrating, asking work. The 
government, city administrations, etc., are 
doing their best. The trouble is that money 
is out of circulation. However, so far as 
possible, people are doing their best to give 
to life the usual routine. But it is not the 
present but the future that is threatening. 
Can Italy remain neutral? Every one wants 
it to, but circumstances may bring us into 
the struggle at any minute. We are all 
united in one thought, to be neutral, but 
Germany and Austria are pulling hard. 
The conditions are that if the government 
should decide to go with Austria, the people 
would refuse, and we would have a revolu- 
tion, and probably the end of the monarchy: 
If the government should decide -against 
Austria, the people would go willingly, but it 
would be too late, and dishonorable as well, 
as we were allied with Austria. This is the 
true nature of our neutrality.” 


American Unitartan Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 13, 1914, at 2 P.M. 
Present, Messrs. Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, 
Howe, Kyle, Little, Pierce, Robinson, Wiers, 
Williams, and Wilson, Miss Bancroft, Mrs. 
Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. The 
treasurer presented the following statement 
for Septembet :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash onthandasept. £2004 tin. 2-l.nle sect $20,465.36 

From donations? tact cet de Baad, denen 115.48 

DPaterestener. (fuk. crests baie F< s/c cite eee 32.27 

Income of invested funds............. 55735-33 
Reimbursement for advances on New 

England States account....-........ 45-15 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 

tarian Building account............. 5-93 
Invéstment Church Building Loan Fund, 

ECD AION OADS) cielsins cele tio Susie ee 680.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment... 34,225.00 
Foreign Relations, gifts for ' Distress 

Fund, Essex Hall, London, Eng...... I51.00 

$61,455.52 


PAYMENTS, 
For Missionary purposes (societies, etc. ) $14,307-35 


Salaries and other missionary expenses. 1,860.03 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. ....... "386.96 
Payments on account of sundry trust 
MONG: Hokies nora ee eas wae RA 2,182.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
BUNA. w.0' a gins Kip cx’ elle pean aE 7,300.00 
Investments <2: cle cates oe as cea 3730.00 
Publication Department.............% 32,000.00 
Cash on hand Oc€s.;. 200A ws'es oc pitas ea cs 24,598.68 
$61,455.52 
The Finance Committee reported the 


following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To add to the budget for the Middle States the 
sum of $200 uncalled for in the previous budget and 
cancelled at the close of the last fiscal year and to send 
this amount to the treasurer of the Conference of the 
Middle States and Eastern Canada. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $50 to provide 
for the distribution of the new catalogues of the Circulating 
Library, and to meet the Association’s share of the ad- 
ditional expenses of cataloguing: and rearranging the 
Library. 

Voted, To transfer to the Beacon Press the balance of the 
appropriation for the Beacon for the present year, and 
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to authorize the payment of further instalments on this 
account direct to the Beacon Press. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans to churches, 
made since the last meeting of the Board:— 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada..........2.0-005 
New Orleans, La......... wa ays 
Palo Alto, Cali’. ois. cee 
Yarmouth, Me 


$7,300.00 


An application for a loan to build a chapel 
in Kingston, Jamaica, was referred to the 
secretary as the possible subject of an appeal 
in the Christian Register or otherwise, at his 
discretion. 

The secretary read the resignation of Mr. 
Charles P. Osgood as director from the 
Pacific Coast, referred to the Committee on 
Pacific States. It was 


Voted, That the Board accept with regret the resignation 
of Mr. Charles P. Osgood, and that Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
D.D., be nominated to fill the vacancy thus created. 


In response to an application for aid it 
was 


Voted, That the appropriation of $130 for missionary 
work in the Middle States Conference be made available 
for the Unitarian Society in Passaic, N.J. 


A resolution was read from the Essex Con- 
ference regarding the appropriation in aid of 
the society in Haverhill. 

A possibility of introducing Unitarian 
preaching at the University of Virginia 
was presented and referred to the president 
for further study. 

The president was encouraged to accept, 
for the Association, an offer of land at Deer 
Isle, Me., if the conditions of the gift 
can be satisfactorily arranged. 

Reports of the various building enter- 
prises now under way were made, and a 
letter was read from the Boston Federation 
thanking the Association for the use of a 
room for its monthly meetings. 

The treasurer explained the recent develop- 
ments in Oklahoma. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 

Lewis G. Witson, 
Secretary. 


An Appeal for Jamaica. 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association has authorized me to 
present the following appeal to the readers of 
the Christian Register:— 

Word has just been received from Rev. E. 
Ethelred Brown, who has organized the First 
Unitarian Church in Kingston, Jamaica, that 
a lot of land has been donated to his society, 
with the understanding that a small chapel 
will be built thereon at an early date. Plans 
of the chapel, with an itemized account of the 
expense of building, have been forwarded to 
headquarters. Mr. Brown, by his own ex- 
ertions, has succeeded in raising $700 as a 
building fund. The modest and attractive 
chapel which he wishes to construct will cost 
$1,300 above the ground. ‘This leaves a bal- 
ance of $600, which he desires to secure for 
the completion of his church. ‘The little group 
of people in Kingston who are identified with 
the movement propose to secure the furnish- 
ings necessary for the interior. Mr. Brown, 
who graduated regularly at Meadville, has 
thrown himself into this work with great 
energy and wisdom. His addresses have been 
reported in the newspapers of the island, and 


burgh, Pa., has about ninety copies of 


given to any church, by the payment of 
transportation charges, upon request to 
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he has won the respect and confidence of all 
who know of his intelligent methods and high 
ideals. 
attention of those who can contribute sums 
of money, either large or small. It is our 
sincere hope that the amount may be secured 
without delay. Contributions for this pur- 
pose may be sent to 25 Beacon Street, in care 
of the treasurer, Henry M. Williams. 


We commend this enterprise to the 


Lewis G. Wirson, Secretary. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


The First Unitarian Church of Long 


Beach, Cal., organized a little over a year 
ago, is in need of hymn-books. 
our churches having a supply of hymn- 
books to spare, on account of having intro- 
duced: the new Hymnal, will please commu- 
nicate with Rev. Francis Watry, Santa: Ana, 
Cal. 


Any one of 


Books Offered. 


The Northside Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
“Responsive Readings,” which will gladly be 


Rev. Charles E. Snyder, 
Street. 


New England Associate Alliance. 


1024 Sheffield 


The autumn meeting was held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Thursday, October 15. While 
the meeting was not large in numbers, it was 
enthusiastic and inspiring. In greeting the 
delegates, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
minister of the church, said that the cause 
of the liberal church has never found fertile 
ground in Connecticut, and Unitarianism has 
never numerically flourished in Hartford, 
but there are many people in the other 
churches as liberal as in our own, and the 
clergymen of the city are particularly cordial 
in their attitude toward one another. 

The address of the morning was given by 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, on “The 
Message of the Times.” 

“The highest form of civilization has been 
reached in America, where laws are of our 
own making. No higher form of civiliza- 
tion can be evolved than that right makes 
might.” 

The roll-call showed an attendance of one 
hundred and fifty, including many men, who 
were attracted by the address of Mr. Rihbany. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. B. W. Braley 
brought reports of the work accomplished by 
the four Branches in Vermont. Each has a 
flourishing Junior Alliance, which promises 
well for the future in Vermont. 

Mrs. Edward Ellis Allen told of the intel- 
lectual and moral uplift an Alliance can be 
when the more practical work is done by 
other organizations. 

The closing address was by Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, on “‘An Immediate Unitarian Op- 
portunity.” He said, in part, that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal shows vast possi- 
bilities in the closer relation of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts. Church life, like every- 
thing else, will feel the quickening impulse, 
and now will be the great opportunity for 
Unitarianism, No foundation has been 
better laid than that on the Pacific Coast. 
There are Unitarian women everywhere, 
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and the Alliance Branch at San Francisco 
is the largest in the denomination. 

While there is a far deeper feeling of per- 
manency in New England, there is a perma- 


/nent atmosphere of growth in the far West. 


The meeting of the General Conference in 
San Francisco next summer will be a great 
opportunity for the church to serve the times 


and the country. 


Jessiz M. FisHEr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Itffinois Conference. 


The Illinois Conference convened at Alton, 
October 13-15. The opening address was 
delivered by Dr. William Hanson Pulsford, 
who spoke on ‘‘ The New Outlook,’’ and, as 
usual, was clear and forceful. Rev. Ernest 
C. Smith spoke on ‘The New Idea in Mis- 
sions,” with the thought that “the old idea 
was conversion, the new is consultation.” 
Wednesday forenoon, October 14, Mr. Smith 
spoke on ‘‘ Conference Autonomy,” and made 
it clear that the proposition now before the 
Western Conference is one of method, not 
secession. Rev. H. H. Burch spoke on 
“The Church and the Community Life,” 
declaring, ““We have no community in 
Bloomington. We have men, women, and 
children.”’ 

On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Robert H. 
Davis addressed a woman’s meeting, on 
““Woman’s Duty to the Church,” a splendid 
address. Mrs. George E. Wilkinson and 
Mrs. Zilla Foster Stevens, both of Alton, 
spoke on woman’s place in politics and 
claims on business. 

On Wednesday evening every seat in the 
Alton church was occupied, and the choir 
space did double service. Dr. Percival 
Chubb of the St. Louis Ethical Society 
spoke on ‘“World Ethics,” and was at his 
very best. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones spoke, 
sanely optimistic, on ‘‘World Religion,” de- 
fining it as world ethics touched with emotion. 

On Thursday forenoon was a most remark- 
able service. Good Brother Jasper L. 
Douthit told of his thrilling pioneer experi- 
ences, and Rev. Albert R. Vail spoke on 
“The Bahai Movement.” This session was 
marked by a deep, quiet, wholesome emotion. 
Many said it was the most thoroughly spir- 
itual Conference session they had ever at- 
tended. The writer of this article is in- 
clined to err on the side of rationalism, but 
he frankly admits that this service convinced 
him of the power of mysticism. 

Thursday afternoon Dr. John W. Day 
spoke on ‘The Church of To-day,” Rev. 
Albert R. Vail on “The Church of To- 
morrow,” and Rev. Fred V. Hawley on 
“After the Church—What?” Dr. Day ad- 
mitted that the Church of history is a failure, 
and pointed to the liberal branch as the 
only hope. Mr. Vail said mysticism would 
be the soul of the Church of to-morrow. 
Mr. Hawley spoke of the possibility of a 
perfect humanity that would need no church, 
and reached his climax by quoting from 
John, who in his description of the New 
Jerusalem said, “I saw no temple therein.” 

On Thursday evening, October 15, Dr. 
George R. Dodson and Rev. Emest C. 
Smith brought the Conference to a pleasing 
close, Dr. Dodson speaking on “The God 
Idea,” and Mr. Smith on “The Jesus of 
History and the Christ of Faith,” 
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Throughout the entire programme broad, 
profound thought was practically applied; 
quiet, deep spirituality was wisely directed; 
and hopeful, sane optimism was convincingly 
proclaimed. The following officers were 
elected: president, Rev. William Hanson 
Pulsford; vice-president, Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley; secretary, Rev. Curtis W. Reese; 
treasurer, Mr. George L. Parker. 


The Iowa Conference. 

The Annual Joint Unitarian and Univer- 
salist meeting was-held at Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
October 6. The delegates of the several 
parishes of the State were royally entertained 
by the members and friends of the Liberal 
Christian Church (Universalist). The open- 
ing session was a platform meeting, with 
Rev. J. F. Newton presiding. After his 
fitting words of welcome, he introduced 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, in the following words: “When I 
think of Mr. Jones I think of that famous 
quartet of which he was one, and who helped 
to make Chicago better: David Swing, Dr. 
Thomas, Rabbi Hirsch, and Mr. Jones. 
It is my private opinion that when God 
made Jenkin Lloyd Jones, he did nothing 
else that whole day, and it was a good day’s 
work.” 

Mr. Jones took for his subject “‘ The Gates 
of the Future stand wide open.” ‘The ex- 
periences of many years of active and useful 
service, the reflections of a keen observer, 
the wealth of a rich and wholesome faith, 
and the optimistic hopes and visions of a 
great soul, that has climbed far up toward 
the mountain top of achievement, found ex- 
pression, during the rapturous hour. 

The next joint session was at 11.30, and 
Rev. F. W. Miller of Osage preached the 
occasional sermon, after which the com- 
munion service was conducted by Rev. 
R. De Estein Van Tassel of the Unitarian 
church, Sioux City, and Rev. Effie K. M. 
Jones of the Universalist church, Waterloo. 

At 3.30 P.M. another joint session was 
held, and Rey. E. Dean Martin of the Uni- 
tarian church, Des Moines, in his charac- 
teristic way, delivered an address upon the 
topic ‘‘New Testament Ethics,” an address 
intended to provoke discussion, and Rev. J. F. 
Newton was called upon to make the first 
reply to Mr. Martin. 

The Fellowship banquet, held at 6.30 
P.M., Wednesday, was one of the most suc- 
cessful yet held by the two bodies. The 
spirit of Cedar Rapids is provocative of 
good-fellowship, and the delegates from other 
cities brought their greetings and their 
humor, all of which helped to make a very 
enjoyable and profitable evening. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the 
reading of reports, all helpful and encourag- 
ing. Rev. H. L. Haywood of Webster City 
delivered a suggestive address upon “Ap- 
proved Methods of doing Efficient Church 
Work.” At 7.30 P.M. a platform meeting, 
with Rev. E. C. Smith presiding, was held. 
Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly of the Unitarian 
church of Lincoln, Neb., was the first 
speaker. It is hoped that his address, ‘‘ The 
Religion of Democracy,” may be published 
in pamphlet form for distribution. Mr. 
Weatherly is a keen and clear thinker, with 
his face toward the heights of progress. 

Rey. W. H. McGlauflin, D.D., the general 
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superintendent of the Universalist denomina- 
tion, was the next speaker, upon the subject 
“Our Faith and Our Field.” This was an 
interesting sketch of the history of the birth, 
growth, and opportunity of the Universalist 
church, and Unitarians may well profit by 
the missionary zeal and sacrifices of some of 
the Universalist leaders. The joint session 
of the Young People was held Friday morn- 
ing, with addresses by Rev. Stanly Manning 
of Minneapolis, and Rev. C. M. Perry of 
Iowa City. 

The following resolutions, among others, 
were offered and adopted by the Unitarians. 


Resolved, That a systematic effort be made this year, to 
increase the endowment fund to $10,000, that we may 
have a more satisfactory income for the prosecution of 
our State work. 

Resolved, That the secretary, under the direction of the 
Missionary Committee, be instructed to gather data, as 
to the towns most promising as fields of missionary effort. 

Resolved, That this Conference cordially commends to 
its constituents, the advisability of making a great effort, 
to send a representative to the next National Conference 
at San Francisco, August 24 to 27, 1915s. 

Resolved, That the parishes of Iowa be urged to provide 
in their budgets for the current church year, a sum sufficient 
to defray the expenses of at least one delegate who should 
represent the parish, 


The officers and trustees of the Association 
for the coming year are: president, R. J. 
Andrews, Sioux City; vice-president, Dr. 
C. M. Perry, Iowa City; secretary, Rev. 
R. De Estein Van Tassel, Sioux City; 
treasurer, Mr. H. H. Griffiths, Des Moines; 
trustees, Mr. Johnson Brigham, Des Moines, 
Mrs. Mary E. Adams, Mason City, Mrs. 
Sadie Passig, Humboldt, Rev. E. Dean 
Martin, Des Moines, Mrs. George M. Soper, 
Sioux City. 


The Wisconsin Conference. 


For the third time the Universalists and 
Unitarians of Wisconsin held a joint confer- 
ence at Stoughton, October 13-15. The 
church in Stoughton (Universalist), like sev- 
eral others in the State, dates from the early 
days when the population was small and com- 
posed almost entirely of New England and 
New York people. Following the location 
of the capital at Madison in 1836, these 
Easterners came to Wisconsin, laid the foun- 
dations for a commonwealth, and shaped 
its legal and educational systems. In 
several towns liberal religious societies were 
founded, Stoughton being one of the earliest 
(1859). Others were at Lacrosse, Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, etc. Just before 
the Civil War the tide of European travel 
set in, and has been flowing ever since. 
Settlements which were wholly American 
became German or Norwegian. ‘These people 
made excellent citizens, but no one who 
knows them would expect them to support 
a liberal church. They are Catholics or 
Lutherans, and naturally remain loyal to 
their ancestral faith. It is only to the second 
and third generation, the children who have 
passed through the public schools, that we 
can look for the supporters of religious 
liberalism. ‘The transforming process has 
been going on in many places; it is, of course, 
slow. Catholic and Lutheran churches have 
been established everywhere, and their well- 
known thoroughness and persistency have 
succeeded in holding the great majority of 
their people. Some of the early liberal 
societies were obliged to suspend; the mem- 
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bers moved away, and all the new people 
were foreigners. Others have kept on 
through the loyalty of the original members 
and their children, and are now in a position 
to welcome such of the European element as 
have become interested in liberal ideas. 
Liberal societies are now maintained at 
Hudson, Augusta, Menomonie, Wausau, 
Oshkosh, Milwaukee, Markesan, Muk- 
wonago, Lacrosse, Kenosha, Racine, Madi- 
son, Stoughton, Monroe. Baraboo has no 
building, but keeps up its organization and 
retains its funds, and the same is true of a 
few other places. Some of these are Uni- 
versalist, some are Unitarian; the friendly 
feeling between them has led to the holding 
of joint conferences with results entirely 
satisfactory. Two years ago the first was 
in Madison; last year the Conference was 
in Lacrosse, and now in Stoughton. ‘The 
Conference was opened with two addresses, 
the first by Prof. KE. A. Ross of the Wisconsin 
University, on ‘‘The Church as a Moral 
Power-house.”’ Prof. Ross declared the 
true and permanent function of the Church 
to be, not the work of reform, nor the ad- 
ministration of charity, though both may have 
a place in the Church, but as a generator 
of spiritual ideals, where good will grows. 
There are abundant chances for active ser- 
vice, but the power which makes things go 
is what the world most needs. Rev. Mr. 
McHenry of the Universalist church, Osh- 
kosh, gave an earnest address, telling us 
that the modern church cannot rest content 
with the ideas of the past, but must discover 
the truth of God for to-day, and carry 
through the tasks of the present age, On 
Wednesday, the 14th, communion was 
administered by Rev. T. B. Fisher of Stough- 
ton, and Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison. 
Much interest was shown in the reports 
of the women’s societies. At Augusta the 
women have kept open the church and help 
pay for the services of a minister who visited 
them once each month. Madison Alliance 
raised over sixteen hundred dollars in the 
past year. Mr. Benjamin Bull of the 
senior class of the University of Wisconsin 
presided at the young people’s meeting. 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore reported that one hundred 
dollars had been received by him from both 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in the 
State, for the employment of student help. 
Twenty-five dollars was received from the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
This is the only joint undertaking of the two 
bodies in the State, and seems to be satisfac- 
tory to all. Interesting and encouraging 
reports were given. Stoughton ladies pro- 
vided luncheon, and for supper the delegates 
repaired to the Baptist church. The even- 
ing addresses were made by Mr. George 
Kroncke, of the Madison church, and presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, who spoke 
on “The Dignity and Value of Work”; 
Rev. Dr. Carter of Racine, just returned 
from a trip around the world, brought 
“The Message of the Orient to the Occident.”’ 
Thursday morning devotions were led by 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, Conference 


POSITION WANTED. 


Should any one know of a position as secretary or 
matron available to a woman of culture, energy, and 
kindliness, the widow of a university professor, recently 
president of one of our Unitarian women’s leagues, who 
now has to make a living for herself and her little 
daughter, I should be glad to hear of it. 
Rev. GEORGE KENT, 
New Og eans. 
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business was finished, and an address was 
given by Rev. L. B. Fisher of the Ryder 
Divinity School of Chicago. 

Delegates were present from Wausau, 
Augusta, Oshkosh, Lacrosse, 
Mukwonago, Madison, Racine, Monroe, 
Stoughton. The Madison delegates num- 
bered eighteen. An interesting feature of 
the Conference was the presence and parti- 
cipation of the people. Justice R. G. ‘Sie- 
becker presided at the opening session, 
Judge Gilbert of Stoughton at the second 
evening; Judge Reed of Wausau came as a 
delegate. Mr. George Kroncke of Madison 
gave one of the principal addresses. Mr. 
Walker, a business man from Racine, is 
president of the Conference. Mr. Wood 
from Monroe, eighty-four years old, a life- 
long liberal, was present. 

F. A. GiLMore. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, which 
have been held for two winters, will be started 
for the season on Monday, November 2. The 
services, as in previous years, will begin at 
noon, and will be one-half hour in length, in- 
cluding a ten-minute organ prelude at the be- 
ginning. There will be a short address each 
day excepting Saturday, when the whole ser- 
vice will consist of organ music by- Mr. Mal- 
colm Lang, organist of the Chapel. On each 
Wednesday the service will be devoted to 
the cause of peace, and the speakers for next 
week have been chosen for their special inter- 
est in peace propaganda. ‘The first service 
on Monday, November 2, will be conducted 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, who has only 
recently returned from Europe. Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead of the World Peace Foundation will 
speak on ‘Tuesday, November 3; Rey. 
Francis EK. Clark, D.D., president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, who 
has just organized the Christian Endeavor 
International Peace Union, including thou- 
sands of members all over the world, will 
speak on Wednesday, November 4. Rev. 
James I. Barton, secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, whose world-wide connections have 
made it a powerful worker for peace, will 
conduct the service on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 5; on Friday, November 6, Prof. Jay 
William Hudson, Ph.D., of the University of 
Missouri, who is spending a year in Boston 
as special lecturer for the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, will speak. 

Sunday evening services, which were last 
year substituted for afternoon vespers in 
King’s Chapel, will begin next Sunday, No- 
vember 1, at 7.30 P.M. Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, associate minister of the Chapel, will 
preach. 


The Revere Fair. 


The Alliance Branch of Revere, Mass., 
will hold its annual fair in the vestry of the 
Unitarian church, on the 18th, roth, and 2oth 
of November. The church is dependent upon 
this autumn sale for means to pay its cur- 
rentexpenses. The faithful women whose un- 
tiring endeavors, assisted by sister Branches, 
have helped the historic meeting-house to 
continue its services under great difficulties, 
will be much cheered by contribution of ar- 


Markesan, | 
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ticles from other Branches. ‘This church will 
celebrate in October, 1915, its two hundredth 
anniversary. A resolute effort is being made 
by pastor and people to clear the society 
from the debt on its building, and all other 
financial obligations, before its bicentennial 
celebration. All contributions may be sent 
in care of Mrs. Charles Tufts, president of the 
Revere Branch, 66 Proctor Avenue, Revere. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Minister eS Sunday School. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY 
OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


At the Third Church in Cambridge, last 
Sunday, a service of installation was held 
such as does not often occur. The new 
pastor, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, feeling 
himself to be the minister of the children 
and young people as well as of the adult 
members of the parish, planned the day 
to include a special service in the Sunday 
school. That this service was added to a day 
otherwise full of installation ceremonies 
makes it the more significant. The secre- 
tary of this Department joined with the 
superintendent of the school and the new 
minister to install Mr. Rutledge as pastor 
of the school and guide of the young life 
of the parish. -At the close of the service the 
entire school, beginning with the children in 
the kindergarten class, came forward and 
gave the new minister, each in turn, the right 
hand of fellowship. May this fine example 
inspire many to a similar course! 

Not every minister is fitted to be the 
superintendent of his school, and it may well 
happen that in many if not in a majority 
of cases it is better that some one else should 
take that office. Especially where the school 
is held immediately after the morning 
service it is often necessary for the minister 
to meet strangers and otherwise be engaged 
at the moment when the school should 
assemble. A still more important place for 
the minister in the school may be that of 
director of instruction. It is true that not 
every minister is equipped for this work, 
but it is not far from the truth that every 
minister should be. The preparation for 
the ministry should always include training in 
religious education so that the pastor of 
the church should be the best-equipped 
person in it to regulate the instruction of 
the young. Even where this ability or 
training is not found, there is much a minister 
can do. 

Several instances of a kindly service by 
the pastor to the children of his church have 
come to the notice of this department. Our 
minister in Somerville, Mass., sent the 
following letter to every pupil in his school 
at the beginning of the year:— 


My dear (Donald) :— 


Once again the time draws near for us to 
renew our friendship as co-workers in the 
great work of the Sunday school. 

Some one has said that everything comes 
true if one only wishes hard enough. I am 
therefore wishing hard that during the coming 
year we may have just the best times to- 
gether that could possibly be! I am also 
wishing that before the end of the school 
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year we shall have learned much that is 
good and true and beautiful! 

I am sure that all these things will come 
to pass if you and I are loyal to each other 
and to the great and good work which unites 
us. 

CHESTER A. DRUMMOND. 


The writer-has in mind another minister 
who makes it a rule never to be away from 
his church more than one Sunday without 
sending some reminder to every boy and 
girl in the parish. The minister of our 
church in Palo Alto, Rev. Clarence Reed, 
during a recent trip to Japan, sent at- 
tractive picture-cards with a personal mes- 
sage to every child in his church. In 
several instances ministers have arranged 
programmes of Bible reading or suggestions 
for other reading by the pupils during the 
summer, thus giving them a pleasant re- 
minder from day to day of their minister’s 
interest in their welfare. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia, 
during a prolonged midwinter sojourn in 
Bermuda, wrote a letter each week to his 
school. These letters were of a personal 
and friendly nature, but in almost every one 
there was some touch of religious sentiment 
that must have reached the hearts of the 
young people. ‘Thus in one letter he says: 
“T miss you more and more, but am trying 
to make the best of it. There is a queer 
little plant growing by the roadside here 
which they call the Life Plant. Cut a leaf 
of this plant and pin it against the wall 
and it will throw out roots and so begin to 
grow. Whatsplendid vitality! Wouldn’t it 
be grand if we all had such health as that! 
Well, I think we can have it in our human 
way. Wecan so live that, wherever we are, 
good influences will reach out from us. 
We can keep our courage in hard times. 
And we can be good always: that is the 
finest health, the good health of the soul. 
God bless you all.” 

In another letter he speaks of a boat-trip 
on which they viewed the bottom of the 
sea through the glass floor of the boat. 
After a vivid description of the beauty thus 
displayed, he writes: ‘Think of all the 
beauty that is out of human sight under the 
sea. Wherever the coral reefs rise in tropical 
seas, and in somewhat less lovely. form 
wherever the ocean skirts the land, these 
living forms of beauty appear. And when- 
ever we notice them we find rest and delight, 
and are led to the precious thought of God.” 

In still another, speaking of the working 
of the coral insect, he says, “‘ Now if minute, 
unthinking creatures of the sea can do so 
much by working together, how much more 
can we human beings, who think, accomplish 
for the upbuilding of the whole world when 
we intelligently work together.” , 

All in these letters is not a cataloguing 
of delights, however. After describing some 
of the drawbacks of the place, he says, “‘So 
even this fair land has its troubles, and must 
learn to be provident. The teachers will 
tell you what that means.” 

Other delightful quotations might be given, 
but this will suffice to show how a minister 
can continue teaching his school even though 
absent from it. 

In another school it is customary to 
present a Bible to each child on the tenth 
anniversary of his baptism. The inscrip- 
tion in this Bible, signed by the minister 
and president of the church, is as follows:— 


_ ry 
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“Presented to by the Wollaston Uni- 
tarian Society in commemoration of his 
baptism (date given), and as a reminder of 
its protective interest in him, and with the 
wish that his youthful days of association 
with our church will ever be both a cherished 
memory and a life long inspiration.” 

The ability thus to touch with an inspiring 
hand the lives of children and young people 
lies not so much in the intellect as in the 
affections. -Miss Elizabeth Channing used 
to say that she would rather have presence 
of heart than presence of mind. It‘ is a 
good motto for us all. Let the minister 
truly love the children of his church, and 
ways of helpfulness will open on every side. 
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The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation met at West 
Bridgewater, Mass., on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 25. Miss Fannie Brown, president of 
the West Bridgewater Union, welcomed the 
federation. The meeting was then given over 
to the president of the federation, Mrs. Buck- 
ley. Mrs. Hattie E. Cary was appointed sec- 
retary protem. ‘The secretary, Mrs. Walker, 
having gone to Middleboro, asked that her 
place be filled. The federation thereupon 
voted that the Middleboro friends be asked to 
join the Pilgrim Federation, that Mrs. Walker 
might be retained as secretary. 

There were sixty-four members present. It 
was decided that a play be given during the 
winter if the members would take part; 
and a committee was later appointed by the 
president, 

North Easton reported that meetings were 
to be held twice each month while Brockton 
and Bridgewater had not decided definitely. 
West Bridgewater reported that its meetings 
had been held twice each month and at the 
opening of the church would be held every 
Sunday evening. 

Rey. D.H. Ferrell, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 
and Mr. Ryder urged the unions to assist in 
the raising of the $30,000 before 1915, em- 
phasizing the importance of a field secretary, 
especially in the West, where unions are smal] 
and somewhat scattered. 

At the close of the business meeting, Rev. 
FE. R. Leach of the Pearl Street Methodist 
Church of Brockton spoke. of tramping 
through Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 


._Maine the past summer with a brother 


minister. This was pronounced most enter- 
taining. A rising vote of thanks was given 
Mr. Leach. 

A social hour followed, ice cream and cake 
being served by the West Bridgewater Union, 
after which games and a general good time 


ensued. Hattie E. Cary, 
P Secretary. 
Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Woman’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet on Monday, November 2, at 2 P.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street. An address will be 
given by Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, on 
“England and the War.” 
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The first meeting of the Conference of 
Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, November 2, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject, ‘Social Service in Connection with 
the Church and Alliance.” Speakers, Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell and Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot. General discussion. All cordially 
invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet on 
Monday, November 2, at 1 P.M. at 165 
Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Charles W. 
Wendte, host. Paper by Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
of Harvard. Subject, ‘‘The New Christian- 
ity that must issue from the War.” Train 
from South Station at 12.25 to Newton. Any 
trolley route to Nonantum Square, Newton. 


The first meeting of the season of 1914-15 
of The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will be held on Friday, November 6, 
at the Church of the Messiah, 34th Street 
and Park Avenue, New York City. Mr. 
Henry White Callahan of Brooklyn will 
speak on “The Barbarians.” A _ cordial 
welcome will be extended to all who desire 
to attend. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with the First Parish in Scituate, 
Wednesday, November 4, at 10.15 A.m. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. KE. L.. Houghton 
of Norwell, on ‘‘The Church Efficient’’; Rev. 


L. C. Cornish of Hingham, on “The Work of , 


the Association of Free Believers in Italy’’; 
and Mr. T. Philip Terry, F.R.G.S., of Hing- 
ham, on ‘‘The Story of Christianity in the 
Far East.” 

Meetings. 


THe PLYMOUTH AND Bay MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION.—The autumn meeting was 
held in the home of Rey. FE. B. and Mrs. 
Maglathlin at West Bridgewater. Messrs. 
Billington of Abington, Nash of South Hing- 
ham, and Pierce of Kingston were voted 
into the membership. Those present were 
Mr. Billington of Abington, Robins of 
Kingston, Shurtleff of Bridgewater, Gale and 
Ferrell of Brockton, Cross of Scotland, Rich 
of Belmont, Walker of Middleboro, Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance and Dr. C. W. Wendte of 
Boston. At the invitation of the president, 
Mr. Maglathlin, Mr. Lawrance outlined the 
work of the Tuckerman School, and urged 
the opportunity of delegate representation. 
Dr. Wendte also spoke regarding our foreign 
relations as affected by the war, and the for- 
tunes of our liberal brothers abroad. The 
sermon by Rev. L. A. Walker of Middleboro 
was generously criticised. The essay by 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, on ‘The Religion 
of the Head and of the Heart,” was of high 
character, and inspired discussion. Mrs. 
Maglathlin, assisted by ladies of the church, 
served a sumptuous dinner in the vestry, 
which was much enjoyed. During the din- 
ner Rev. A. J. Rich read a poem on the 
ministry of Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie. 
With expressions of appreciation for the hos- 
pitality accorded the Association, adjourn- 
ment was informally taken at about two 
o’clock. Rev. L. A. Walker, Scribe. 


NortH MmpLeseEX CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-seventh session was held with the 
First Unitarian Society at Milford, N.H., 
Rey. Edward P. Daniels, minister, Thursday, 
October 15. Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of Low- 
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ell presided, and there was an attendance of 
16 ministerial and 214 lay delegates. Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels of Yarmouth, Me., of- 
fered the opening prayer. The president 
welcomed the delegates. “The former officers 
were re-elected. Rev. P. H. Cressey, Groton, 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heald, Pepperell, were added 
to the Prudential Committee; Rev. E. P. 
Daniels, Wilton, Mrs. H. T. Bancroft, Tyngs- 
boro, Rev. D. R. Child, Pepperell, to the 
Sunday-school Committee; Rev. J. R. Pen- 
nington, Westford, Rev. O. J. Fairfield, Lit- 
tleton, Rev. J. S. Moulton, Stow, to the Mis- 
sionary Committee. The Conference was or- 
ganized at Littleton, Mass., Dec. 18, 1866, 
and it was proposed that the one hundredth 
session be held there. ‘“‘Missionary Oppor- 
tunities’? was the subject of the morning, with 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin, N.H., and 
Rev. M. B. Townsend, Nashua, N.H., as prin- 
cipal speakers. Mr. T. H. Elliott, Rev. G. C. 
Wright, Lowell, and Rev. E. M. Grant of 
Wilton took part in the discussion. The noon 
devotional meeting. was conducted by Rev. 
J. R. Pennington. A bounteous dinner was 
provided by the ladies of the society. ‘‘ How 
to secure Better Teaching of Religion” 
was the principal subject of the afternoon, 
with Rev. Wm. I. Lawrance, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, as the 
speaker, in his usual clear, convincing, in- 
forming way. Mr. Frederic M. Eliot of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, told of ‘‘The Duties 
of Young People in a Free Church,” with 
sincerity, simplicity, and directness. It was 
voted unanimously ‘‘that this Conference 
goes on record as unalterably opposed to the 
liquor traffic, and urging Christians every- 
where to work for the abolition of the saloon.”’ 
Votes of thanks were passed to the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Milford, N.H., for its gen- 
erous hospitality, and also to the speakers of 
the day. Rev. Wm. H. Walbridge of Mil- 
ford gave the benediction, and the Conference 
adjourned. George C. Wright, Secretary. 


Deaths. 


REED.—In Belmont, October 26, William Howell Reed, 
in his 78th year. Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
tarian Church, Belment, Wednesday, October 28, at 2 P.M. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Comuleh squlpenen’ for city and out-ef- 
own service. Automobile Hearses. 


Mb s. bday os” President. 
Joseph S - Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address: 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


A YOUNG LADY, thirty years old, in good health, 
would like a position for the care ot children and 
household management. Has had five years’ practical ex- 
perience, also one year in Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Hospital in training for nursing. An American, born and 
reared a Unitarian. Can give references. Address A- M., 

care Christian Register. 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Stevens, M_D., tel. Slleves 1019 M., 
ton. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham 
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ANDOVER, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
H. G. Ives: Andover has shown remarkable 
courage in rising above the terrible losses by 
death of the past year. While no one can 
take the place of Mrs. Walter S. Carr and of 
Mrs. Susan Whiting Ives in the life of the 
neighborhood, the daughter of Mrs. Carr, 
Mrs. Joseph Odlin, has bravely taken up 
her mother’s interests, while Miss Jeanette W. 
Kimball, who helped Mrs. Ives for three 
years in the parish, is now acting as an 
efficient parish worker for Mr. Ives, besides 
looking after his home. It put new courage 
into Mr. Ives to receive a warm welcome 
from his people, upon his return from 
Europe. The annual fair, held October 2, 
netted about $250. Mrs. Farr has under- 
taken, as superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, to make this department more effec- 
tive than ever before. Andover enjoys the 
largest Sunday-school, for a village of its size, 
in the Unitarian body. The Alliance has 
become such an effective Woman’s Club 
that it has attracted intelligent orthodox 
women. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald: During October the 
minister’s subject has been ‘“‘Have Faith 
in God,” with these topics: ‘‘ What Faith in 
God does not Mean”; “Faith in God as the 
Ruler of Heaven and Earth”; 
God as the All-Father”’; ‘Jesus, the 
Exemplar of that Faith he Demands.” On 
Sunday, October 25, was celebrated the first 
anniversary of the church. On November 
1 will be organized a Sunday-school. The 
motto is, ‘‘Go Forward.’ The people of 
Lynchburg cannot do without Christianity, 
and some cannot do with the orthodox type 
of Christianity. This being true, there is 
nothing to be done but to go forward. 


Mmp.esoro, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Louis A. Walker: The attendance 
and interest shown at the installation of 
Rev. Louis A. Walker, Sunday evening, 
October 18, were very gratifying. Rev. 
E. B. Maglathlin read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, and was full 
of the richness of his years of service in 
the Unitarian faith. The charge to the 
minister was by Rev. Fred R. Lewis, North 
Easton, minister of the Middleboro Society 
for about three years. The charge to the 
congregation was given by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, D.D., of Boston. Rev. C. P. 
Christopher, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional church of Middleboro, and a school- 
mate of Mr. Walker at Colgate University, 
greeted the new minister in behalf of the 
community in which he has come to live 
“for better or for worse.”” Mr. Walker has 
every reason for feeling gratified at the aus- 
Picious reception accorded him at his in- 
stallation service and for the words of 
appreciation spoken by older ministers who 
have seen years and years of service. He has 
every reason to look forward to a pastorate 
of great service and co-operation. 


SecrruaTe, Mass.—First Parish: This 
ancient church will be the host to the Plym- 
outh and Bay Conference, which will have 
its autumn meeting early in November. 


“Faith in, 
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The parish is preparing for the event, and 
anticipating it with great pleasure. Rev. 
Henry W. Pinkham, lately pastor of the 
Bethany Baptist Church (Unitarian) of 
Denver, Col., now living in Boston, is sup- 
plying the pulpit for an indefinite period. 
On Peace Sunday the collection for the Red 
Cross Society was $18. The church is 
smaller in numbers than at certain other 
times in its long history, but a little band 
of Unitarians by conviction are devoted to 
it and determined that it shall continue to 
bear effective testimony to the liberal re- 
ligious spirit. The Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, 
a former pastor, universally beloved and 
honored, attends as regularly as his health 
permits, and his presence is a benediction. 


Wiiton, N.H.—Liberal Christian Church, 
Rev. Edward Perry Daniels: Mr. Daniels 
was ordained and installed as minister jointly 
of this parish and of the First Unitarian 
Society of Milford, N.H., on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, October 14. The beauty of 
a perfect autumn day, adding its charm to 
the associations of the place and the signi- 
ficance of the service, made the event one to 
be long remembered. After a delightful 
dinner the Council was convened at the 
house of Mrs. H. Whiting, and Rev. H. C. 
McDougall chosen moderator. The examina- 
tion of the pastor-elect was brief but search- 
ing. In the service of ordination and instal- 
lation, Rev. James P. Harper of the Wilton 
Congregational church gave the invocation. 
Rev. Eugene M. Grant of Wilton Centre 
read the Scripture and announced the hymns. 
The sermon on “A Forceful Christianity” 
was given by Rev. Charles E. Park of 
Boston, a summer resident in Wilton. The 
prayer of ordination was offered by Rev. 
S. R. Maxwell. Hon. George G. Tolford 
welcomed the minister to the life of the com- 
munity and parish, and pledged him loyal 
co-operation. ‘The charge to the minister 
by Rev. Leverett R. Daniels was particularly 
impressive as given by a minister to his 
son, and reminded many present of a similar 
occasion two years before when the former 
minister, Rev. John H. Wilson, was in- 
stalled. The right hand of fellowship was 
given by Rev. Charles A. Wing of Concord, 
N.H., who had been with Mr. Daniels in 
Meadville; and the charge to the congrega- 
tion was impressively given by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The parish assistant, the Sunday-school 
worker, the parent—any person at any time 
may have opportunity of helping in case of 
bodily illness. ‘It is one thing to wish to 
be of assistance. It is another thing to know 
how.”’ In her practical lectures on home 
nursing, Miss Tracy emphasizes ‘“‘the duty 
of knowing how”’ to prepare simple food for 
the sub-normal in health; the duty of know- 
ing how to be of use in emergencies; the duty | care 
of having ready knowledge that shall enable 
one to direct or advise whenever or wherever 
the opportunity may present itself. Two 
valuable lectures have been given, and the 
subjects only hint at the practical instruc- 
tion which is included in the course given on 
Fridays at half-past ten. The remaining 
lectures are as follows: III. Digestion versus 
Indigestion; care of mouth; care of aliment- 
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ary tract. IV. Assimilation versus Malnu- 
trition. V. Oxygen,—ventilation; nose, 
throat, lungs, Hygiene and treatment. VI. 
Blood,—pulse, aids to circulation, hemor- 
thages. VII. Body Heat,—function of skin, 
baths, clothing, temperature of rooms. VIII. 
Nervous Control,—emotional stimuli. IX. 
Emergencies...X., XI., XII. Reproduction. 
XIII. Infant Feeding. XIV. Sick Children. 
XV. Review. The price for the course is five 
dollars, with appropriate fee for single lect- 
ures. 

In Mr. Lawrance’s opening lecture on 
Hebrew poetry, he showed that the elements 
of poetry which are form and substance, or 
high thoughts worked out in poetic language, 
are very noticeable in the poems and parts 
of poems found in Hebrew literature. Dif- 
ferent poetic forms were illustrated from the 
Psalms, and the recurrence of quotations was 
pointed out. ‘The hour was interesting and 
profitable, and will be followed by four lect- 
ures only, which all Sunday-school workers 
will do well to hear. The series is given 
at ten o’clock, Saturday mornings, and is free 
to all who will come. 


Proctor Academy. 


Proctor Academy has won the highest 
praise from the New Hampshire State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for its efficient 
courses of instruction. For quality of valu- 
able instruction few educational institutions 
in America are probably now giving the same 
advantages to its young people that this low- 
priced school now offers for a nominal sum. 

It has already enrolled 89 boys and girls, 
or 15 more than last year. 


From the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. 


. Sunday, November 8, has been set aside 
to be observed as Temperance Day by all 
the Sunday-schools throughout the world. 
Surely this is something in which we Uni- 
tarians shall desire heartily to join. This 
is a matter on which we must have our chil- 
dren see clearly and act truly. 

The temperance movement has reached 
a stage of imperious importance. It is 
mobilizing mighty and unsuspected forces. 
A new note of victory is in its voice. On 
every side allies are hastening to its colors. 
New and fascinating aspects of the move- 
ment are enlisting thousands who have been 
hostile or indifferent. The children should 
be taught the real personal and scientific 
aspects, and they should know the new indus- 
trial and political developments. It is 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Works without an institution. Personal — ad- 
vice and careful supentaien have availed during 
we save the lives of thousands of infants and thos 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations years. 
Not intended for the raved, the feeble-minded, or 


CLARKE. 

TREAS , Mgs. BERTRAM GREENE Canin: Adale 
Greene) , 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss EB. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Range that 
“Makes Cooking Easy” 


rr 
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SREY TNAY 11101 


Sooner or Later 
You'll 
Have One 


knew what it 
would Save 


Sold by Leading Stove and Furniture Dealers 
Write for handsome booklet, mailed free, to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, 


more than probable that every child now in|} Our Sunday-school hymn and service} “Shall I “Drink?” ; a perfect arsenal of the 
our Sunday-schools will grow up to vote on|beoks have temperance services. At least| latest facts. It can be obtained for one 
the question of the very life or death of the|let these be used that November Sunday,| dollar from the Book Room at 25 Beacon 
liquor traffic. We should have them prop-| with appropriate hymns. The superintend-| Street. If the entire Sunday can be devoted 
erly equipped with both true knowledge]ent or some other specially qualified person | to these temperance services, full information 
and right sentiment. They should have a| should speak to the children about temper-| concerning special services for the day can 
buoyant sense of gathering multitudes and|ance. Any one who desires material for such | be obtained from Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
sure victory. a talk will find Dr. J. H. Crooker’s new book, | 29 Central Street, Somerville, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“He’s a self-made man.” “I know. He 
surely made a mistake in not consulting an 
expert.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


“These things,” said a real Mrs. Twick- 
embury at the Mohonk Conference, ‘have 
mitigated constantly against the advance- 
ment of the Indians.’ 


A pessimist, said Representative Fess, 
asks, “Is there any milk in that pitcher?” 
But an optimist says, ‘“Pass the cream, 
please.” —Washington Star. 


They mean to rear tall students out in 
Wisconsin. <A local paper says, “‘ The Board 
of Education has resolved to erect a building 
large enough to accommodate five hundred 
pupils three stories high.” 


The young man had just been accepted. 
In his rapture he exclaimed, ‘‘But do you 
think, my love, I am good enough for you?” 
His strong-minded fiancée looked sternly at 
him for a moment, and replied: ‘Good 
enough for me? ‘You’ve got to be!’’—Judge. 


The Epworth Herald once had a symposium 
on ‘Recollections of my First Watch.” 
Chauncey Depew, Joseph Cook, and others 
gave their experience. Thomas A. Edison 
wrote as follows: “‘I never carried a watch 
‘in my life. I never wanted to know what 
time it was.” 


Prince Bismarck was once pressed by a 
certain official to recommend his son for a 
diplomatic place. ‘‘He is a very remarkable 
fellow,” said the proud father. ‘‘He speaks 
several languages.’ ‘‘Indeed!”’ said  Bis- 
marck, who did not hold a very high opinion 
of linguistic acquirements, “ what a wonderful 
head-waiter he would make!” 


The fare at a certain boarding-house was 
very poor. A boarder who had been there 
for some time was standing in the hall one 
day when the landlord rang the dinner-bell. 
An old dog that was lying outside on a rug 
began to howl mournfully. The boarder 
watched him a moment, and then said, im- 
patiently, “What on earth are you howling 
for? You don’t have to eat it.”—Tvzt-Bits. 


A gentleman and Jady came out of the 
Albert Hall one night to find it raining, 
while they were without an umbrella. “Why, 
Charles!” the lady cried, ‘‘it’s raining.” 
“So I see,’”’ said Charles, calmly. ‘Well, 
what shall we do?” “I rather think we shall 
have to let it rain,’’ replied the matter-of-fact 
husband. Excited by the disaster, the lady 
amuséd the bystanders by saying, ‘Why, 
Charles, how can we, when I have on this 
light dress and bonnet?”’”—Tv7t-Bits. 


The candidate for the position of locomo- 
tive fireman had studied the impressive 
figures, showing the aggregate loss of the 
company each year resulting from waste of 
coal and oil. The first question put to him 
was what he would de if he found his freight 
train confronted by an oncoming passenger 
train. He hesitated only a moment, then 
replied: “I’d grab a lump of coal in one 
hand, the oil-can in the other, and jump 
for my life.” 


Senator Martin of New Jersey tells of a 
farm-hand who philosophizes. One morn- 
ing, when the Senator was wandering over 
the farm, he came upon his man feeding the 
chickens.. Alexander stopped him with: 
“Good mawnin’, suh! I been thinkin’ this 
mawnin’, and I made up my mind, suh, as 
I's lookin’ at these heah chickens, that they’s 
the usefullest animal they is. You ec’n eat 
‘em ‘fo’ they’s bo’n, and aftah they’s daid!”’ 
—Washington Star. 
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Ww" 
ie STE HENSON | Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed: Circular free. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
-_ Letters. of Credit 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF **THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


~~ CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDO 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call’ their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
previous ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
favor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. : 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions aad special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From_ Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D.,-in the 
Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The | 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ - 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in ‘this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. . .. Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination:” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 
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AntiqueViews Ofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 
‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’”’ 

LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 

PRICE $5.00. POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T, GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

” Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staffof trained: teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catglogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. | 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


- + Half between Boston 
Situation and re York. No raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds, 

Studies G2gmi? Muse’ Aa be: 
mestic Science. “ 

Athletics Gymossum, basketball 
riding master, swimming, and country excur- 
sions. 


Principals: 
Macbulfie (Harvard) 


Jn” 
Mrs. J xn MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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